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The March 


URING the stirring events of the last 
two years we have so adjusted our 
political thought to world-probiems 

that the approach of a Congressional cam- 


aign does not attract the preliminary atten- 
palg 


tion that it once did. The election, it is true, 
mis six months away, but nominations have 
Bbeen made in some districts, and the candi- 
dates for nomination are everywhere mending 
their fences. 

The tradition is that the party of the op- 
position has the advantage in the Congres- 
sional election that falls midway a Presidential 
term. It would, therefore, be in order for 
the Democrats to win a majority in the House 
next fall. They have two subjects to make an 
effective campaign—the tariff and the ship- 
subsidy bill. If a Tilden or a Cleveland—in 
other words a man with an earnest moral 
purpose—were to give the cue and were to 
induce the party to confine its efforts to these 
two subjects, it would have more than a fair 
hance to win. 

The popular demand for a reduction of the 
tariff is the only issue upon which the party 
has won the Presidency or a majority in the 
House in recent years. Men who wish the 
Democratic party well cannot too often re- 
eat this fundamental fact; and, since the 
lecessity of an excessive revenue is passed, 
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NuMBER I 


of Events 


and since the country’s foreign trade has won 
many manufacturers to the side of tariff- 
reform, the issue is quite as strong now, to say 
the least for it, as itever was. Free silver and 
“ anti-imperialism ’—in other words issues 
that are simply made to order—lost to the 
Democratic party the moral confidence of the 
country. This sums up the recent history of 
the party ina phrase. For that matter, the 
phrase could be shortened into the single 
word “Bryanism.”’ But the party has as 
good a chance as it has had at any time these 
thirty years, and an even better chance, if it 
find good leadership and recover from the 
rhetorical madness of declaiming against Fate 
and things already accomplished. 

On the other hand, the Republicans have 
a strong hand to play. They have an era of 
unprecedented prosperity for which they will 
claim credit, and in part justly. Under the 
Republican administration of Mr. McKinley, 
of which Mr. Roosevelt’s administration is a 
continuance without change of policy, the 
United States has risen to a more command- 
ing position than we ever before held; and 
the vexing “colonial” problems have been 
solved or put on the road to solution. In 
this brief time we have come to play a large 
part in the world, and we have played it suc- 
cessfully. The patriotic feeling of the people 
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has been broadened and deepened; and the 
Republican party, for the second time in its 
history, has identified itself in the popular 
mind with a great patriotic impulse. More 
than this,—it has identified itself with the 
broadening of our boundaries, of our influ- 
ence, and of our trade. These are such 
large facts that they are likely to cover many 
sins both of omission and of commission. 

The Republicans, too, have very much 
abler management than the Democrats. 
And this is an increasingly important matter 
in every campaign. If, for instance, the 
Democratic leaders are so short-sighted (as 
they give promise of being) as to raise a cry 
against “Imperialism,” they will give the 
Republican leaders the easy task of declaim- 
ing on our unprecedented prosperity. It will 
be a campaign of general talk on the most 
general propositions. Prosperity will boast : 
Anti-Imperialism will wail ; and the man does 
not live who can get one very clear political 
thought out of it all. But in a shouting 
match between Prosperity and Anti-Im- 
perialism, Prosperity will be likely to win; 
for it is sleeker, better fed, more cheerful, and 
in better voice; and, after all, it is a more 
comfortable creature to live with. 

The most interesting thing about the cam- 
paign to the thoughtful students of events 
will be the evidence it will give of the ad- 
vance of our political class. Even since the 
last Congressional campaign, almost every 
other class of active men has moved forward 
in its thought and methods. The whole in- 
dustrial and commercial world has extended 
its activities and its horizon. The world of 
finance has been greatly broadened. The 
political thought of the people has suffered a 
great change But have the active politicians 
kept pace with it? 


TARIFF REFORM AS A DEMOCRATIC ISSUE 


HE truth is, an earnest campaign for the 
reduction of the tariff would probably 

bring together for its support a stronger public 
opinion than it brought in any preceding 
campaign. The body of Democratic voters 
could be counted on to begin with. Although 
there has been a very considerable growth of 
protectionist sentiment in the South, it is 
doubtful if it has become strong enough to 
change the vote of any State. In addition to 


the Democratic sentiment there has been an 
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increasing opinion in certain Republican circles # 
that the tariff ought to be reduced. There 
are two reasons for dissatisfaction in the pro- 

tectionist camp. 

(1). Many manufacturers have built up and | 
many more are building up an export trade. 
They desire favorable markets in other coun- 
tries. Favorable markets in some other 
countries imply such trade treaties as were 
contemplated in the recently deceased move- 
ment for reciprocity, which came to its death 
at the hands of the protectionists. 

(2). There is a considerable body of Repub- \ 
lican opinion which has found expression by 
Representative Babcock, who would put on 
the free list the raw materials used by any 
trust—especially the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

And the protectionists have offended the 
tariff-reform sentiment of the country in many 
ways during this session of Congress. They 
buried reciprocity ; they have been ungener- 
ous and hesitating in dealing with Cuba ; they 
passed the bill without discussion to repeal 
all the war-taxes, because these were taxes 
which gave protection to nobody, and they 
could the more easily retain the protective 
duties ; and in the Senate they passed the 
ship-subsidy bill which is an extension of 
the protective principle. By these actions the 
majority has given the minority party better 
campaign material than it has had for man: | 
years. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE “GREAT IN- 
TERESTS”’ 


HE subject that lies, in every man’s 
mind, beyond the approaching Con- 
gressional campaign is the next Presidential 
contest. So many important things may 
happen in two years that it is little less than 
silly to speculate on uncertain events at so 
great a distance. Yet so far as present 
forces are concerned they point both to the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt and to his elec- 
tion. He continues to be a commanding and 
an attractive figure, and he is the logical candi- 
date of his party—if his party put its best 
tendencies in the lead. In fact, to nominate 
any other man now in sight would be, by 
comparison, a confession of retrogression. 
For Mr. Roosevelt stands for the best 
tendencies of his party—for reciprocity, for 
instance, against stupidity; for justice and 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AS A PARTY LEADER 


humanity to Cuba as against the very mad- 
ness of special protection; for civil service 
reform ; for merit and efficiency in the army 
and the navy as against favoritism and 
bureaucracy; for the enforcement of the laws 
(the Sherman anti-trust law, for instance) ; 
and most of all for vigor and courage in the 
public service. 

The President gives promise of winning 
great popularity on his own account by rea- 
son of the very party difficulties that he is 
encountering. For there is a likelihood of a 
struggle sooner or later between him and the 
great corporate interests that have found the 
atmosphere of the Senate and of the Repub- 
lican party in general an acquiescent and 
balmy air. Deep-seated in Mr. Roosevelt's 
mind is the feeling that fair play is as desir- 
able when Great Interests come into the game 
as when the players are little men and the 
stakes are small. He insisted while he was 
Governor of New York that public franchises 
should not escape taxation. Certain Great 
Interests preferred that he should not be 
Governor again. Therefore by an unexpected 
turn of fate he became President. He still 
keeps the feeling that Great Interests should 
have no favors that plain men may not have. 
He said this in one form in an address at 
Minneapolis, that has been much quoted. He 
said it in another form when he wrote in his 
message a noteworthy paragraph about the 
desirability of publicity about corporations 
that do an interstate business; and he or- 
dered suit to be brought to test the legality of 
the Northern Securities Company under the 
anti-trust law. 

Now in all this very clearly thought-out 
philosophy of fair play (for that is what it is) 
Mr. Roosevelt has never shown a shadow of 
hostility to corporations fer se great or smail, 
nor to industrial organization, nor to the mass- 
ing of capital. But he has thrown the force 
of a straightforward and courageous person- 
ality directly against the natural tendency of 
Great Interests to have their own way simply 
because they are Great Interests. 

Difficult as it is to formulate, every thought- 
ful man knows that the general tendency of 
great Corporations is to secure by the mere 
pressure of their power, leaving out of consid- 
eration all cases of criminal intent, advantages 
that an ideal democracy must deny them. - A 
giant, unless he be an unnaturally gentle giant, 
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gets a larger share of the sidewalk than he is 
fairly entitled to, simply becatise he is a giant. 
Every thoughtful man knows too—or feels 
even if he cannot formulate his feeling—that 
as between the two great political parties, the 
Great Interests have been more at home in 
the Republican household. There is a basis 
of just complaint in every popular protest that 
the blindly led masses have made against the 
growth of special privilege in this era of gigan- 
tic industrialism. Such protests have seldom 
been logically, and they have often been dis- 
honestly, made. But the large fact stands out 
that there is a danger here to our purely 
democratic development. 

Most public men in authority have pur- 
posely or unconsciously acquiesced in the 
gradual push of the Great Interests into places 
of special privilege, because they have not 
seen a Clear opportunity to stop them; for the 
push is very gradual. Some public men, of 
whom the late Governor Altgeld was a con- 
spicuous example, have declared violent hos- 
tility to them on general principles, and such 
men would, if they could, hinder the logical 
development of great industry. 

Now, apart from engaging qualities which 
make him a good leader (witness his dextrous 
management of the Cuban case in Congress), 
and which make him an admirable Executive 
(witness his management of Germany in South 
America, whereby a prince of the royal Prus- 
sian house came to the United States on a 
friendly visit instead of German gunboats 
going to Venezuela on a hostile errand)—apart 
from his qualities as Executive and party 
leader, Mr. Roosevelt has a profound love of 
fair play, in great matters and in small, which 
gives promise of a struggle for mastery be- 
tween him and the Great Interests which have 
found in his party a deferential hospitality. 
He, too, is hospitable, as he ought to be; but 
the bigness of the giant does not, in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind, entitle him to more than a 
giant’s share of room. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AS A PARTY LEADER 

HE President instinctively and by convic- 

tion stands for fair play, and in every 
executive post that he has held he has fear- 
lessly executed laws that easy-going executives 
had allowed to remain asa dead letter. On 
the other hand, the virtues of the old Repub- 
lican managers are negative. The outcome of 
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such a difference of temperament will not only 
increase the personal popularity of the Presi- 
dent, but it will greatly strengthen the party. 
The moral danger of the party, when it appeals 
to the conscience of the people, is that it will 
. be regarded as the party of special privileges. 
The patriotism of the people and their pro- 
gressive mood bind them to the party, as well 
as their practical sense and their fondness of 
having things brought to pass. The eternal 
role of the critic and of the complainer which 
the Democratic party has too often taken in 
recent years is tiresome to the active Ameri- 
can temperament. But the quality that may 
always be reckoned on in the American people 
as a stronger force than their allegiance to 
any party is their love of fair play. 

It seems likely, then, to come to pass that 
the temperamental difference between Mr. 
Roosevelt and the old managers of his party 
and the beneficiaries of special privileges will 
bring to the party under his leadership the one 
quality that it stands most in need of. And 
if the party do not gracefully accept his leader- 
ship, so much the worse for it. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THIS SESSION OF 
CONGRESS 


HE public that pays intelligent attention 

to national affairs has not forgotten 

that when Congress assembled the most im- 
portant subjects before it were: 

1. The settlement of the Cuban question, 
including our withdrawal from the island and 
our just treatment of the economic difficulties 
of the people ; 

2. Satisfactory legislation looking towards 
the construction of an isthmian canal ; 

3. A clearly defined Philippine policy ; 

4. The reduction of the surplus ; and 

5. The making of reciprocity trade treaties. 

Other subjects of large importance that were 
in the public mind were the ship-subsidy bill, 
possible changes in our monetary system, the 
possible restriction of Southern representation 
in Congress, because of the disfranchisement 
of the blacks, and possibly a scheme of gov- 
ernment aid to irrigation. And behind most 
of these plans lurked the constant danger—or 
hope—of a general tariff discussion. 

Congress is yet hardly in clear sight of ad- 
journment, and much more work is always 
done or completed during the last month than 
during the first three or four months of any 


THE PASSAGE OF THE SHIP SUBSIDY BILL 
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session. But, if the programme of the early 
days of the session is to be carried out even 
to a reasonable extent, great haste must be 
made. Cuban independence has been granted, 
and this we have done as creditably as we 
seem likely to do grudgingly our economic 
duty to the Cubans; the isthmian canal pro- 
ject seems to be in well-nigh hopeless confusion, 
but there is yet time to set this straight; a 
clearly defined Philippine policy has been 
reported, which includes incidental though 
important legislation that will permit the 
development of the islands; the bill has 
been passed cutting off radically all the 
war revenue taxes, thus preventing em- 
barrassing discussion of the tariff; and re- 
ciprocity treaties have apparently been aban- 
doned—a bad piece of work for the party of the 
majority. The ship-subsidy bill has passed 
the Senate, but seems likely to fail in the 
House; a far-reaching and generally excellent 
measure has been introduced looking towards 
monetary reform, which is hardly expected 
to pass at this session; the restriction of 
Southern representation in the House is not 
likely to be undertaken ; and aid to irrigation 
will go over among the perpetual tasks that 
every Congress inherits from its predecessor. 

There does not seem likely to be a large 
body of positive achievement to the credit of 
this session—except the freedom of Cuba— 
unless it make itself memorable and historic 
by enacting a satisfactory isthmian canal bill. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE SHIP SUBSIDY BILL 
BY THE SENATE 


T is the plain truth to say that the large 
and complex subject of building up our 
merchant marine is a more difficult task than 
present American statesmanship is equal to. 
Fortunately in the meantime our great cap- 
tains of trade and of transportation and our 
great ship-builders are attacking the problem 
successfully. But on the political side it is 
more difficult than on its practical side. It 
involves marine insurance (which is yet con- 
trolled in London for most ships that sail all 
seas); it involves the training of more sea- 
men, for even steamships require trained 
men, and sturdy American workingmen have 
hitherto found more congenial and profitable 
labor; it involves the repeal or the readjust- 
ment of antiquated and complex shipping and 
registry laws; it involves the employment of 
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American capital in an industry that has been 
less profitable than the development of our 
internal traffic and our manufactures; it in- 
volves the building up of direct foreign trade 
with countries to which many American 
wares have been shipped indirectly and from 
which our imports would be greater if we had 
more favorable tariffs and more direct ships— 
it involves, therefore, reciprocity treaties and 
the tariff. There is no other large and vital 
subject that is so complicated and difficult. 
The  ship-subsidy bill which Senators 
Hanna and Frye brought forward during the 
last session of Congress failed of enactment 
because public opinion asserted itself against 
it in the most earnest tone. Now a modified 
ship-subsidy bill has been passed by the 
Senate, with changes that were meant to ob- 
viate some of the objections that the bill of 
last year encountered. But the principle is 
the same. The present bill provides in brief 
(for it is a very complicated measure) for the 
payment of a postal subsidy according to ton- 
nage and speed and of a cargo subsidy 
according to tonnage; and it permits the ex- 
penditure in these subsidies of about nine 
millions of dollars a year for twenty years. 


No subsidy shall be paid to foreign-built ves- 
sels under any circumstances. 
It was passed in the Senate by a vote of 


forty-two to thirty-one. Every Democrat 
voted against it except Senator McLaurin, of 
South Carolina, who is hardly regarded as a 
Democrat; and six Republican Senators 
voted against it, namely, the Senators from 
Iowa, Vermont and Wisconsin. The Demo- 
cratic opposition is unanimous. The Repub- 
lican support was not unanimous, for the six 
opposing Senators are men of personal impor- 
tance and the Republican States that they 
represent are of political importance, espe- 
cially Wisconsin and Iowa. It is expected 
that the bill will fail to pass the House; but 
no certain prediction can be made when this 
is written. 

It is in keeping with the protectionist prin- 
ciple, but it is an extension of protection be- 
yond precedent. The Democratic sentiment 
of the country may be considered irreconcil- 
ably and unanimously opposed to it; and, if 
the Republican and independent newspapers 
reflect Republican opinion, Republican senti- 
ment is seriously divided. Many influential 
Republican journals vigorously oppose _ it, 
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especially those in the Middle and the West- 
ern States, such as the Chicago 77zbune and 
the /nter-Ocean, and such Eastern Republican 
or independent papers as the New York 
Times, the Philadelphia Ledger and the Balti- 
more American. Most influential Republican 
and independent journals seem either afraid 
of it or are directly opposed to it. 

Politically, therefore, the subsidy bill is a 
very dangerous measure. Commercially and 
economically every man interprets it accord- 
ing to his political theory. It would stimu- 
late American ship-building, which seems to 
need no stimulus, and it would put more 
American-built and American-owned ships in 
the service of our foreign trade; and the 
shipping once got by them would probably be 
kept. But the price paid for this gain, both 
in money and in principle, is too great, as 
almost all independent economists regard it. 
If the subject were unselfishly considered by 
large-minded men who know both economics 
and practical commerce, their opinion would 
probably be that such a measure is of doubt- 
ful practical value and under present condi- 
tions unnecessary. In time American com- 
merce—with unrestricting laws—will take 
care of itself. 


THE THREAT TO OUR HONOR AND TO CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HE Cuban Republic will begin its inde- 
pendent existence on May 20. Then, 
according to the agreements already essentially 
made between the two countries, the civil 
control of the island will pass to its. duly 
elected officers, and the United States military 
forces will be withdrawn, except a few who 
will do garrison duty as a safeguard against 
any possible disorder. The terms of the 
Platt amendment, which have been several 
times explained in these pages, will then have 
been complied with and the new republic will 
become one of the family of nations. We 
shall send a minister and consuls to represent 
us there, and we shall be able to point to 
Cuban independence (under our protection 
against foreign indebtedness and against in- 
ternal disorder) as an accomplished fact. 

That is to say, we shall be able to do so 
unless the over-reaching practitioners and 
beneficiaries of extreme protection make 
wreck of Cuba’s hopes and of our own moral 
obligation to the Cubans; for an economic 
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obligation of this nature is a moral obligation 
of the strongest sort. The reduction of 
twenty per cent. of the duties on Cuban pro- 
ducts imported into the United States, with 


which the dominant party in the House has © 


so long been struggling, is insufficient to pre- 
vent practical bankruptcy and want. If the 
Cubans cannot have our market for their 
sugar and tobacco under conditions that will 
enable them to live, then they will not be 
able to maintain a real independence. Thus 
the misguided ultra-protectionists threaten our 
national honor and threaten Cuban_inde- 
pendence—threaten the consummation of the 
high purpose for which we went to war with 
Spain. This is the cold, hard truth of the 
matter. 


SPEAKING OF PENSIONS— 


R. EVANS, the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions has carried out a long-formed 
purpose and resigned after five years’ service. 
There is both positive and negative evidence 
that he has administered that difficult office 
well. Negative evidence has been given by the 
pension agents and by professional spokesmen 
for pensioners. They have not liked him— 
much to his credit. 

The Pension Office never comes into the 
public mind without arousing an indignant 
pity. The proper pensioner is not only cheer- 
fully maintained by the public: he isan hon- 
ored person; or he would be if he were more 
easily distinguishable from the improper pen- 
sioner. There is no other part of our govern- 
mental machinery that reveals so pathetically 
the weakness of human nature and of civic 
character. The young women that have mar- 
ried dying veterans—for pensions ; the sound 
men that have magnified trifling ailments—for 
pensions ; the scoundrels that have taken the 
names of dead men—for pensions; the plunder- 
ers who have made it a business to promote 
mendicancy—for a percentage of pensions; the 
blatant pension-politician who cries out “ trea- 
son”’ against every public officer who enforces 
the law—these have for nearly forty years 
brought a deeper disgrace on American char- 
acter than any other part of our population. 
The worst of it is, there is no remedy. The 
Government suffered itself to become their 
victim during the years when the cry of 
“patriotism” covered up sins and crimes of 
many sorts; and unborn generations will con- 
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tinue to pay the bills. There are villages 
where an agent of the Pension Office sus- 
pected of an errand of investigation is in danger 
of physical injury ; for mulcting the Govern- 
ment is considered a legitimate industry. 

Mr. Evans enforced the law; and it is a sad 
comment to make on any public office that if 
the man who holds it enforces the law his life 
becomes a burden. 

The President is as resolute an enemy of an 
easy-going administration of it as he is the 
generous-hearted admirer of every honorable 
pensioner. The harm to the National char- 
acter—and we have this for consolation—has 
already been done. We have only to pay the 
bills and—to talk of other subjects. 


PLAYING SHUTTLECOCK WITH CANAL ROUTES 


T will be recalled that in its first report the 
Isthmian Canal Commission recom- 
mended the Nicaraguan route because, at the 
price set by the French company on the un- 
finished Panama Canal, the Nicaraguan route 
was the cheaper. Thereupon the French 
company set a very much lower price on the 
Panama Canal, and the Canal Commission 
made a supplementary report in favor of the 
Panama route. Just when it seemed likely that 
we should choose this route, the Columbian 
Government interposed objection — rather it 
declared that the French company has not a 
concession from it that it can sell. The House, , 
it will be recalled, has already passed the 
Hepburn Bill which authorizes the Secretary 
of War to proceed with the construction of a 
canal by the Nicaraguan route. If any bill be 
passed by Congress at this session, it seems 
likely that it will be the Hepburn Bill, with 
such changes as may be made in a committee 
of conference. Senator Spooner has offered 
an amendment which would give the President 
power to decide between the two routes—an 
amendment that is likely to fail of adoption. 
Since the repeal of all the war taxes will 
reduce the revenue by about 70 millions, 
and the River and Harbor bill will absorb 
about 60 millions, a very pertinent question 
is: Where will the money come from to cut the 
canal if the Hepburn Bill become a law? Of 
course it can be procured, but hardly out of 
the current revenues of the Government, in 
spite of the great reduction in army and navy 
expenses—especially if the ship-subsidy bill 
should become a law. 
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METHODS OF ELECTING SENATORS 
seems likely, if any amendment to the 

Federal Constitution can be made, that an 
amendment may be adopted substituting the 
election of United States Senators by popular 
vote for election by the vote of the State 
Legislatures. A resolution in favor of such 
an amendment has been adopted unanimously 
in the House of Representatives. It had been 
previously adopted several times; but it has, 
we believe, never come toa vote in the Sen- 
ate, and there is a likelihood that it now may. 

There has been an animated, but not very 
enlightening, Senatorial discussion of the sub- 
ject. Senator Hoar has again, as he had 
many times before, vigorously opposed popu- 
lar election, because he thinks that it will have 
a tendency to break down one of the safe- 
guards of the government—a tendency even 
to destroy the equal representation of the 
States in the Senate. It so happens that the 
equal representation of the States in the Sen- 
ate is secured by the Constitution in a way 
that nothing else is secured; for “no State” 
(so the Constitution runs) “ without its consent 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” No change of the method whereby 
Senators are elected could, therefore, possibly 
affect the Senatorial representation of any 
State. 

Public sentiment in favor of the popular in- 
stead of the legislative election of Senators 
has steadily grown stronger, because of the 
ease with which rich men and powerful Inter- 
ests have purchased Legislatures by cash or by 
undue influence ; and there has been provoca- 
tion for demanding a safeguard against such 
a possibility. It often happens that a very 
small number of votes in a Legislature need to 
be changed by corrupt or improper methods 
to ensure the election of an unworthy man; 
and it seems cheaper and easier for such a 
candidate to buy or to win a handful of mem- 
bers, than it is to carry a popular election, or 
even to carry a convention or a State primary. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the Governors of 
the States are purer or abler men than the 
Senators. But public opinion has very defin- 
itely spoken in favor of the change; for quite 
two-thirds of the States have petitioned Con- 
gress to submit such an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Many men who favor the proposed change 
oppose the amendment, with a show of reason, 
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as unnecessary; for the dominant party in 
any State can at any time practically elect 
Senators by a popular vote; and they are now 
so Chosen in several States. At the election 
of members of the Legislature the voters indicate 
which Senatorial candidate they prefer, and 
the members of the Legislature are elected on 
a pledge to execute the expressed wish of the 
majority. 

A change of method may be well; but it is 
easy to stake both too great fear and too great 
hope on a mere change of method; for no 
method will insure the election of the best 
men nor even the defeat of the worst men 
unless the civic virtue of the community assert 
itself. There is no mechanical means of keeping 
politics clean and high. If the effort that is 
spent in devising and changing and discussing 
the mere machinery of public life were spent in 
building up a clean and high civic feeling 
among the busy men who neglect their politi- 
cal duties, the machinery would take care of 
itself. By either method every State will 
continue to get the kind of Senators that it 
deserves. 


THE OLD DIFFICULTY OF PLAYING THE HERO 


HE most pathetic aspect of life is pre- 


sented when a man of successful 
achievement at last reaches a plane of promi- 
nence that disturbs his poise; for the busi- 
ness of being a hero is a great deal more 
difficult than the doing of heroic deeds. Gen- 
eral Miles won a secure place in our frontier 
military history, not only as a brave soldier, but 
as a commander of good judgment. He was 
fitted by nature for action. But, when he 
came to the general command of the army, 
and in a sense fell heir to the popular and 
social distinctions that had been showered 
upon his predecessors—when, in a word, his 
duties ceased to be active and his position 
became a passive and spectacular one—he soon 
began to displaya childish and vain spirit that 
has at last brought his humiliation. The pub- 
lication of General Miles’s correspondence with 
the Secretary of War brought its own rebuke. 
His request to be sent to the Philippines in a 
way that would be a direct insult to the offi- 
cers in command there was refused; and Gen- 
eral Miles thereupon became so irritated and 
discourteous as to make official codperation 
with him as difficult as it was useless. His 
irritated comment on the Army Reform bill, 
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which he vainly construed as a personal attack 
on him, displayed a temper that is more than 
unfortunate. The Army bill is a measure that 
has met the approval of every competent stud- 
ent and critic of our military organization ; and 
it is an important part of the far-reaching and 
practical reforms that have made Secretary 
Root’s administration the most notable of re- 
cent times. It becomes the public to recall 
with gratitude and admiration the great service 
that General Miles has rendered the country, 
and to forget the rest. But it becomes the 


public in the meantime clearly to understand 
that Secretary Root and the President have 
done only their plain and necessary duty. 


THE LAST GREAT ENGLISH ADVENTURER 


‘Pye RHODES, who died at the early 

age of forty-nine, was one of the great 
figures of contemporary life; and, like all 
other great men, he has served as a text for 
the moralists. But, after all the morals: are 
drawn from his career and the preachers have 
become silent, the fact stands out that he 
was a great man; and there is little illumina- 
tion in the often-repeated reflection that he 
was “a typical man of his time,” for so most 
great men have been. The more or less 
chance remark that he made—* What is the 
use of large plans unless you have the money 
to carry them out?”—has been taken as the 
key to his character; and the resolute quality 
of the man has been exaggerated in the obit- 
uary literature about him into a ruthless 
nature such as he hardly possessed. 

He went as a youth to South Africa to 
escape consumption. By what seems an acci- 
dent he found himself at Kimberley just in 
time to take advantage of the newly discovered 
diamond fields. His constructive mind found 
opportunity to build a fortune. But if he 
had not, as it were, stumbled upon such a 
chance, it is conceivable that this same con- 
structive quality might have found exercise in 
some other way and with other tools than 
wealth; for he cared nothing for fortune ex- 
cept as a tool. When he had acquired great 
wealth and great economic power, the task 
that dominated him was the development of 
South Africa and then of Larger Africa as a 
part of the British Empire. To this he bent 
his whole energies. The large vision of the 
man enabled him to see far into the future; 
and his aim was to make sure that when the 
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great undeveloped continent should become 
the home of civilization it should be English 
civilization. It is this patriotic cue—this 
race cue—that gives the true understanding 
of his character. He wished to do the work 
of an empire-builder. 

The builders of empires have, sometimes 
by necessity and often by temperament, been 
men who were not squeamish about methods, 
especially methods of overcoming temporary 
difficulties. .They subordinate the present to 
the future, the smaller work to the larger; 
and they ride rough-shod where gentler men 
with smaller plans go at a more considerate 
pace. Their contemporaries have just reason 
for moralizing and for complaint. But this 
type of man is, after all, the type that 
changes the map of the world and that often 
puts posterity under the greatest obligations 
to him. 

The one serious mistake made by Mr. 
Rhodes was his misjudgment of the Boers—a 
misjudgment that the “English Government 
accepted. But the great service that he ren- 
dered, which enormously outweighs all his 
mistakes, was in laying the secure founda- 
tions of English control over a large area of 
Africa. He so emphasized Africa as a desir- 
able part of the British Empire as to turn his 
wish into history. 

The personal characteristics of the man are 
worthy of study. The poor and somewhat 
weakly son of a village clergyman, with no 
equipment but that indomitable spirit which a 
long succession of great Englishmen have 
shown as the sufficient equipment for the mas- 
tery of the world, he kept before him the 
necessity of English rule as the first law of 
civilization. But he never outgrew the tra- 
ditional and even the sentimental inheri- 
tance of his early village period. He 
cut a somewhat awkward figure on every 
plane except the plane of large action 
and quick decision. He kept his simple 
tastes and habits. He never even learned to 
dress. There was an unlordliness about him 
and a certain childishness that gave no hint 
of his power as a man of action. Those who 
knew him best say that it was difficult 
to believe him a great man except when 
you looked at the map of Africa. His career 
had a larger effect on the English imagina- 
tion because of the distance from London of 
his place of activity. He was the great and 
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_ successful adventurer of his generation, to 
whose achievements distance lent the old en- 
chantment ; and he belongs in that long line 
of great English adventurers whose work has 
made the modern world what it is. 


THE EMPIRE-BUILDER’S REMARKABLE WILL 


R. RHODES’S will gave the world a 
clearer idea of the man than any 
revelation that he made of himself during his 
lifetime, especially his bequest of liberal 
scholarships at Oxford (said to be as much as 
$1,500 a year each), to be given to selected 
young men from the British colonies, from 
every State and Territory in the United 
States and from Germany. His conviction 
was that “a good understanding between 
England, Germany and the United States will 
secure the peace of the world, and educational 
relations form the strongest tie.” 

Along with this must be read Mr. Rhodes’s 
method whereby he wished the young men to 
be chosen who should hold these scholarships. 
In selecting them he wished “literary and 
scholastic attainments” to count for four- 
tenths in their rating; “a love for and suc- 
cess in manly outdoor sports” for one-tenth ; 
“qualities of manhood such as truth, courage, 
devotion to duty, sympathy for and protection 
of the weak, kindliness, unselfishness and 
fellowship,” to count for three-tenths; “ ex- 
hibition of moral force of character and 
instincts to lead and to take interest in” his 
fellows, for two-tenths. Now there may bea 
better way of rating young men than this; 
but, if there be, it is not a part of popular 
knowledge. It is both shrewd and accurate, 
and it is an advance over the too prevalent 
method of judging youth for academic dis- 
tinction solely on a record of scholarship. 

From whatever point of view this remark- 
able will be studied, it shows great breadth 
and common sense. It is the work of a very 
great man. 

In other words, Mr. Rhodes saw clearly 
that the great fact of the modern world was 
the leadership of the English, and his wish 
was for the unification of the English in 
every land—not a definite political union 
(which as democratic institutions develop 
more and more becomes a matter of detail 
and a matter of little importance, even if it 
were practicable)—but a world-encompassing 
large unity of purpose to spread and to keep 
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English rule, English thought, English ways. 
And this was his method of doing it—to keep 
at.one of the great English universities a 
succession of selected youth who show vigor- 
ous physical and moral and _ intellectual 
qualities. 

Now this large aim, this conception of thé 
capacity, the obligation and the duty of our 
race, is the same large aim that has in some 
form filled the mind of every great construct- 
ive English-speaking man from King Alfred’s 
time to our own. The far-reaching quality of 
our institutions, the accumulation century 
after century of our noble literature, “the 
projected efficiency,” to use Mr. Kidd’s 
phrase, of modern life under English leader- 
ship—these great forces have made modern 
life what it is, and they determine the future. 
Any man who has profitably read history, and 
who understands wherein the epoch in which 
we live differs from every preceding epoch, 
recognizes the part that English civilization 
plays and must play for- an indefinite time. 
No system of politics, nor of trade, nor of 
thought, nor of education, no literature and 
no art has permanent worth for us that does 
not imply or express or further this necessary 
world-domination ; for no other politics or 
thought or art really reveals the character of 
the race or interprets the forces of our time. 

The emphasis of the fact that English- 
speaking men in every country have the same 
dominant traits, and have a high obligation to 
spread and to strengthen their civilization— 
this is the great service that Mr. Rhodes did 
by his will; and it is one of the greatest. and 
most direct services to civilization that any 
man has done in our generation. Whether 
the plan will work out as he hoped—that is 
to say, whether the residence of youth from 
many quarters of the globe at Oxford will 
directly bring such definite results as he had 
in mind—the future only can tell. But the 
emphasis that the plan puts on this large and 
true conception of modern life is itself a new 
force that will overcome much reactionary 
opinion, especially since much reactionary 
opinion is found in university circles. 


THE WAGON AS THE BRAKE REGARDS IT 


HE most interesting thing about con- 
temporary tendencies is the struggle 

that goes on between the larger world of ex- 
panding activity and the smaller world of con- 
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servative objection. Mr. Rhodes’s career and 
will and the criticism that they have provoked 
illustrate this difference on a large scale—on 
a world-wide scale in fact. But we have the 
same divergence of opinion and temperament 
shown in smaller measurement by our conduct 
in the Philippine Islands. The larger and 
long-range view is that we have an obligation 
to civilization that we cannot shirk. The con- 
servative view is that we should do nothing to 
disturb the plans of an adventurer who strug- 
gled to set up a dictatorship—in short, that 
we should in no way interfere with other peo- 
ple. One view is that we have large duties to 
do as the builders and guardians of modern 
civilization; the other is that we have no right 
to interfere with anybody’s plans, and no ob- 
ligations outside our old parish. 

It is by the conflict of these two great ten- 
dencies that civilization advances at a rate 
that is not too fast for safety and not too slow 
for substantial progress. The non-interference 
doctrine of excessive humanitarian tendencies, 
which is the doctrine of inactivity, acts asa 
brake. It contributes nothing positive to the 
world. But the service that a brake does in 
checking speed is useful on occasions—if only 
the brake did not have a way of creaking its 


opinion that it is the whole wagon, and that 
wheels, load, horses, driver and everything 


else are impudent makers of labor for 
it. There never was a brake that did not get 
the impression that it saves the whole wagon- 
train, and that it, therefore, has all the moral 
virtues. “Iam the Whole Thing,” it says, 
“and if the wheels did not move I could lead 
a life without friction.” 


HOPE OF PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


eo by week since the capture and re- 

lease of Lord Methuen by the Boer 
General De La Rey, and since the Boer lead- 
ers were given safe conduct by the English 
to confer with one another, the world has been 
eagerly waiting to hear of the end of the war 
in South Africa; and such a hope is enter- 
tained when this is written. General De La 
Rey’s daring exploit and his generous conduct 
and Lord Methuen’s inefficiency (for so his 
capture is interpreted) have given the Boers 
an opportunity to end the war with the mili- 
tary respect of the world, and the English an 
occasion to be generous in their terms. Two 
things seems certain. For economic reasons 
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the English are obliged to win at last ; yet for 
military and geographical reasons the Boers 
seem able to continue the war so long a time 
that anything less than the resources of the 
British Empire would be exhausted. 


RUSSIA AND FRANCE AGAINST ENGLAND AND 
JAPAN 


HE publication of the English-Japanese 
treaty of alliance for five years to insure 
the territorial integrity of Korea and China, 
and the open door to trade, was regarded at 
every Capital in the world as an anti-Russian 
compact. It was, therefore, in good diplomatic 
fashion given out at St. Petersburg that the 
treaty met Russia’s approval, and there soon 
followed an official Russian-French declara- 
tion, that these allied Governments were 
“wholly pleased,” that the English-Japanese 
alliance will maintain the policy of the open 
door in China and Korea. Then follows a 
declaration of a reservation of their rights to 
take measures to defend their interests if dis- 
orders in China should disrupt the Empire. * 

The declarations of the dual alliance are so 
general and inoffensive that they need not 
have been made except for what is said be- 
tween the lines. Nor is anything said between 
the lines except that Russia reminds the world 
that in case of trouble it will have France on 
its side ; and if war should disturb the whole 
Asiatic status quo, French China with its 
coaling stations would be of value to Russia. 

The lovers of alarm have already foreseen 
war—sooner or later—between Russia and 
Japan. But recent wars have been so dis- 
couraging even to the strongest nations, that 
there is good reason to hope that peace has a 
stronger hold on the wishes even of Russia 
than it ever had before. 

The pressure of the Great Powers seems to 
have caused Russia definitely to agree to give 
up Manchuria—at some future period. But 
there is a degree of tension regarding Chinese 
affairs that is greater than it has been at any 
time since the siege of the legations. Our 
own Government, which is the only one that is 
known to have no territorial ambition, is acting 
as peace-keeper. But the outbreaks in South- 
ern China and the old jealousies of the Pow- 
ers make the situation something less than 
secure. The real climax of the trouble may 
yet be ahead of us, for the present situation 
is not necessarily permanent 
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WE ARE YET A RURAL PEOPLE 

recent ensus bulletin containing “a dis- 
A c.\ssion of area and population” pre- 
sents ma‘iy interesting groups of facts, among 
them <. t-ble showing the distribution of popu- 
lation and area by topographical divisions. 
This stuly of the comparative density of 
population shows the suggestive facts that the 
New England hill region, which is less than 3 
per cent. of the area, has more than 13 per 
cent. of our continental population—in other 
words, it is more than four times as densely 
settled as the average; that the lake region 
is more than twice as densely settled as the 
average ; that the interior timbered region is 
two and a half times; and that the great 
prairie region has a little more than the aver- 
age density of population. The country east 
of the great plains (except the Ozark hills 
and the coast lowlands) contains 51 per cent. 
of the area and nearly 94 per cent. of the 
population. In other words, about 94 per 


cent. of the people live in half the country, 
and the other half is by comparison hardly 
populated at all. 
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Another table shows that only two-fifths of 
the population live in cities of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more; in the North Atlantic group of 
States the urban population is more than two- 
thirds; but in the North Central and Western 
only about one-third; and in the South only a 
little more than one-sixth. In spite of our 
rush to cities, there are yet three countrymen 
to every two townsmen. 
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It is doubtful whether the little handful of 
our population that reads magazines and con- 
siders itself “‘ the people” (of whom they area 
very small part indeed) realizes that three-fifths 
of our population live outside the zone of gas- 
light and bath-tubs—in short, dig their living 
from the soil ; and that (including mountains 
and swamps and deserts) half the country is 
hardly populated at all. The land and the 
people are yet new and raw, and we have 
hardly begun the serious development of either. 
A clear notion of the great rural stretches of 
life is given by the accompanying map. 


IS THRIFT A LOST VIRTUE? 


UDGE SIMEON E. BALDWIN, of New 
Haven, several months ago told an audi- 
ence of workingmen in Hartford, Conn., that 
despite the growing richness of the nation the 
working people are not saving as much in 
proportion to their numbers and to their earn- 
ings as their ancestors saved half a century 
or more ago. Perhaps not; but the general 
impression is contrary to Judge Baldwin’s con. 
clusion, and unfortunately there is no way ac- 
curately to ascertain whether he be right or 
not. The almost incalculable deposits in the 
savings banks which are made up in the main 
of the savings of the masses, show that thrift 
is not a forgotton virtue. On the other hand 
it often seems true that “ every one strives to 
live as well as his neighbor ; and display, ex- 
travagance, and a certain dash are evident in 
many ways.” Men eat and drink and smoke 
too much and buy furniture and decorations 
foolishly, and women yield to the temptations 
of the bargain-counter. Few families in mod- 
erate circumstances now show the resolute 
purpose to live within their incomes that was 
so conspicuous an element of the old New 
England character. Yet the fashion of our time 
is rather to conceal thrift, as the fashion of 
the old time was rather to display it. We 
preach less, but is our practice worse? 

Men of moderate incomes who have a reso- | 
lute economy have a better chance of accumu- 
lating a competence than their ancestors had. 
They receive more money; and, although in- 
terest is lower, it is easier to get interest on 
small sums. If extravagant habits have come 
with greater prosperity, so have also securer 
methods of using and of increasing one’s sav- 
ings. Moreover, savings now take other forms 
than the straight hoarding of money that was 
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a part of the old-time New England habit. 
Men insure their lives, their health, and their 
undertakings. The vast sums that have made 
the great insurance companies the strongest 
financial institutions in the world, are made 
up of savings and, in a very considerable 
measure, of the savings of the working classes. 

The question is a fair one, whether saving 
money be the same direct and overwhelming 
necessity for all classes of people that it once 
was. A skilled workman can now capitalize 
his skill and his health and his chance in life 
in ways that a man of the same kind could not 
have done a generation or two ago. He can 
insure his life; he can take insurance against 
accidents; he can in some cases, insure him- 
self against the loss of work; he can buy a 
home and furnish it on credit, and by small 
payments ; he can educate his children free in 
almost any part of the United States; he can 
both live better by his daily earnings and sur- 
round himself with more safeguards than a 
man could fifty years ago. The only safeguard 
against possible disaster once was cash in an 
old stocking But whether a larger proportion 
of workingmen wisely use the machinery of 
modern life than once used old: stockings it is 
impossible to say. 

As wages have increased of course the cost 
of living also has increased. Rent constantly 
rises, and breadstuffs, meats, and garden prod- 
ucts have risen in price during the last year ; 
and such a tendency makes saving somewhat 
harder. But if as long a period as twenty-five, 
or even ten years be considered, wages have 
risen faster than the cost of most items that 
make up the necessities of comfortable life. 
But whether it be easier or harder for wage- 
earners to save than it was a generation or 
two ago, is, after all, less to the point than 
temperament ; for thrift is an individual quality. 
A man that has it will save, his savings will 
increase, and he will get rich. Another man 
of the same income, living apparently on the 
same scale of expenditure, but who has not the 
temperament of thrift will hardly keep even 
with the world. 


POOR MILLIONAIRES AND CLERKS 


R. HENRY CHAPMAN WATSON 

did a good service when he called at- 
tention in a recent number of Zhe Saturday 
Evening Post to the hard times that have 
come to “ millionaires and to clerks,” in other 
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words, to the unproductive classes. By “mil- 
lionaires ” he meant those that live by sheer 
income from investments, and by “clerks”’ 
those that do unskilled labor at desks or be- 
hind counters. Investments, United States 
bonds or loans on real estate, for instance, 
that used to yield 6 per cent. or 7, or even 8, 
now yield 4, or 3, or 2 per cent.; and while 
the wages of skilled labor have in reased, the 
salaries of clerks have remained, and will re- 
main till the end of the world, at $10 or $15, 
or at most $20 a week. 

Well, this is as it should be, for these are 
unproductive classes. When a man puts 
money to productive uses it is the man that is 
the larger factor in the production; and 
the man who does not contribute his work or his 
thought or his skill, but only his money, prop. 
erly gets a diminishing return. So, too, with 
“clerks ’—those that are a part of the ma- 
chinery for carrying out other men’s plans. 
They are not primarily productive. They are 


either the young who yet lack training and 
experience, or they are of the class that re- 
mains secondary, and never becomes primary 
in the work of the world. 

There could not be a more wholesome ten- 
dency in a democracy than the tendency that 


Mr. Watson’s obvious but interesting generali- 
zation shows—not that anybody takes pleas- 
ure in the hard lot of millionaires and clerks, 
but that the economic righteous do, per contra, 
get their reward. The economic righteous are 
they who successfully use the millionaires’ 
money and the clerks’ time; they are they 
who have skill and who (above all other quali- 
ties) have imagination; for production and 
imagination go hand in hand. It were 
more accurate to say, perhaps, that imagina- 
tion leads the way. A man without it must 
reconcile himself to remain an unproductive 
millionaire or aclerk ; and it makes little differ- 
ence to the world which he is. 


THE INCREASING EASE OF GETTING BOOKS 


VERY inch or every rod gained in social 
development inany given direction makes 
another inch or another rod in the same di- 
rection possible—a truism that finds apt illus- 
tration in the swiftly-built service of the Book- 
Lovers’ Library. The natural multiplication 
of free libraries in cities and towns, the even 
unnatural additions to them by Mr. Carnegie’s 
beneficence, the continual development of 
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traveling libraries, the sale of books over the 
bargain counters of department stores, the 
sending of new books by mail by the publish- 
ers on approval—all these helps to the easy 
procuring of books by the public, instead of 
making the Book-Lovers’ Library impossible, 
seem but to have prepared the way for it. At 
any rate it was left for Mr. Seymour Eaton at 
last to build up a library system, whereby 
books are delivered at short intervals at your 
home, no matter where you live, for a fee that 
is amazingly small. He seems to have over- 
come the old difficulties which have hitherto 
prevented the building up of a system like 
Mudie’s Circulating Library, which is one of 
the institutions of England. These difficulties 
were a very large territory and high express 
charges. If we hada cheap parcel post as they 
have in England, a general circulating library 
could more easily have been made to serve 
subscribers in every well-populated part of the 
country. The ingenious and convenient addi- 
tion to the Book-Lovers’ Library of the Tab- 
bard Inn Libraries, subscribers to which may 
take a book or return one from any distribut- 
ing place—taking a book in one city, for in- 
stance, and returning it and receiving another 
in another city—illustrates as great Yankee 
cleverness applied to circulating literature 
as to—say, making and selling shoes, or the 
building of locomotives for use on every part 
of the globe. Thus the “ American Invasion ” 
attacks us ourselves in our own homes. And 
the interesting principle seems to be estab- 
lished that the more easily books can be got 
by the people, the more books the people will 
read; and every step in making them easy to 
procure makes the next step in convenience 
easier still. 

The publishers of this magazine have proved 
for several years that it is safe and helpful 
to send new books to persons on approval. 
If after they have examined them they 
wish to buy them, they send the money; 
if not, they return the books. Thus every 
reader may become his own book-dealer. And 
there are many reasons to believe that, cheap 
and plentiful and easy to procure as books 
are, the science of their distribution has not 
even yet been developed to its utmost. We 
wonder, for instance, that a popular novel 
should have a sale of 300,000 or 400,000 
copies. But the wonder really is that an in- 
telligent and prosperous population of more 
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than 75,000,000 should not buy more copies of 
a book that pleases the popular taste. No- 
body has yet ever clearly pointed out why a 
book that is bought by half a million people is 
not bought by a million. 


DECIDED PROGRESS IN CHECKING STRIKES 


T is now but four months since the Indus- 
trial Department of the National Civic 
Federation was organized with Senator Hanna 
as chairman, and already six labor troubles 
have been settled or averted. The clothing 
cutters were about to strike for an eight-hour 
day at the very time the board was organized, 
but Secretary Easley invited the leaders on 
each side to a conference, and a tie-up that 
would have involved more than 40,000 work- 
men was prevented. The union accepted a 
Saturday half-holiday in lieu of the shorter 
day. Next came the strike at the National 
Cash Register Works in Dayton, a factory 
famous for the social betterment work done 
there by President Patterson. A boycott had 
been instituted against the company’s product ; 
and the unions were not only fighting the 
company but having internal quarrels. With 
concessions from both sides the difficulty was 
amicably settled. 

The board helped settle the great teamsters’ 
strike in Boston at a time when the trouble 
threatened to disorganize the industries of 
New England. It compounded the nine 
months’ war at the Union Iron Works at San 
Francisco, which had shattered the iron trade 
of the Coast. And forthwith it had to turn to 
the complicated quarrel in the paper-making 
trade, which bade fair to stop ninety per 
cent. of the country’s paper production and 
leave the newspapers with but ten days’ 
supply on kand. 

The makers of print paper had fought their 
way down from seventy-two hours a week to 
sixty-five, and were agitating for shorter hours 
still, when one of the great paper companies 
raised wages, it is said, to $24.50 a week, for 
seven days of eight hours each, providing 
that no man need work on the seventh day 
against his will. The local unions accepted 
but at once came a protest from the 
other large company, and the president of a 
great labor organization went hot-foot to 
order the workmen back to the sixty-five 
hours: he refused to sanction work on, Sun- 
day. Here was a quarrel between trust and 
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trust, as well as between trust and union. A 
conference was held at Mr. Easley’s office. 
It was arranged that the manufacturers shall 
submit an agreement to the unions in May, as 
soon as tae agents sent out by the Federation 
have reported on the necessity of Sunday 
work. The recent coal strike was similarly 
prevented. The two sides agreed to a thirty- 
day postponement to consider the question. 
This sums up the work of the Industrial 
Department to date. It has helped to 
arbitrate every important strike or threatened 
strike since its very inception. Now it is or- 
ganizing permanent auxiliaries in Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and also working 
out a scheme of educational work which will 
tend to prevent strikes by getting at causes. 
The committee is a great human machine, 
wisely and ably removing one of the costliest, 
bitterest obstacles to industrial well-being. 
And its first months’ activity has abundantly 
justified its existence. ‘ 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN A NUT-SHELL 


N arecent census bulletin on manufactures, 
an interesting general view is given of the 
manufacturing progress made between 1850 
and 1900. Within that half-century, according 


to the best summary that the census office can 
make, the number of wage-earners was multi- 
plied by 5%4; their wages by 10; and the 
value of the product by 13. The increase of 
product was greater than the increase of wages, 
and the increase of wages was nearly twice as 
great as the increase in the number of wage- 
earners. This being translated means the de- 
velopment of machinery in that half-century ; 
for it is set down in this same bulletin that the 
apparent value of the average wage-earner’s 
product has increased from $1,065 in 1850, to 

2,451 in 1900. If this be true, or near the 
truth, a workman in a factory (the average of 
all workmen) now turns out 2% times as valu- 
able a product as his predecessor did 
fifty years ago. Since all sorts of manu- 
factures have been reckoned in this gigantic 
average, and since the value of very many manu- 
factured articles is much less per piece than it 
was in 1850, this generalization is astounding. 
Here you may put your finger on the very cen- 
tral cause of our industrial rise. It is a ma- 
chine-made progress. But men made the 
machines and men run them. 

The table of the growth of our manufactures 
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by decades and in detail shows some interest- 
ing general facts. The rate of increase in the 
number of establishments, in their capital, in 
the number of workmen, in wages—in every- 
thing—was smaller during the decade 1870-— 
1880 than during any other decade of the half- 
century ; and in almost every respect the most 
rapid rate of increase was during the decade 
1880-1890. It was during that decade that 
our greatest rate of progress was made, results 
of which did not become so obvious till the 
last ten years. 

But this single fact that the output of the 
average wage-earner in our factories increased 
in half-a-century in value 2% times—this is 
the story, in short, of our industrial revolution. 
While the number of wage-earners was multi- 
plied by 514, the wages were multiplied by 10 
—proof that the gain has gone very largely 
into wages. This is the story, in brief, of our 
revolution, also in the condition of skilled labor- 
ers, and it explains why the skilled American 
workman leads the world. 


THE VISIT OF LORD KELVIN 


ORD KELVIN’S present visit to the 
United States recalls the pleasant fact 
that in 1876 (he was then Sir William Thom- 
son) he was a judge at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia. In that capacity he 
examined the first telephone of Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell. Every other physi- 
cist had thought the device but a toy, for its 
tone was feeble because it was not then rein- 
forced by che Blake carbon button. Sir Wil- 
liam gave the invention, just as it stood, his 
unqualified and enthusiastic indorsement ; and 
this was the first encouragement of authority 
received by the struggling inventor. He has 
watched with the keenest interest the enor- 
mous development of American electrical in- 
dustry, and has served as consulting engineer 
in planning the huge installation at Niagara 
Falls for the long-distance transmission of 
current. 

As electrical engineer to the Atlantic 
cables of 1857-8 and 1865-6, he invented the 
mirror galvanometer and the siphon recorder, 
which render perfectly legible the feeble 
pulses which beat beneath the ocean. His 
reflecting quadrant and absolute electrometers 
have brought a new accuracy to the labora- 
tories and workshops of the world. To navi- 
gation he has contributed inestimable boons, 
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first, a compass of utmost trustworthiness 
built of several thin parallel needles poised in 
silk netting, and a sounding machine of un- 
approached ingenuity. He is likewise the 
devisor of the absolute scale of tempera- 
ture. 

But an enumeration of Lord Kelvin’s great 
contributions to science would fill many 
pages; he is the foremost living physicist. 
He has had a wonderful record as a teacher, 
too; he held the post of Professor of Physics 
at Glasgow for fifty-three years. 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


ET us praise good men while they live, 
for after they are dead we cannot pay 
them any debts of gratitude. This was the 
admirable sentiment that Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s neighbors and friends (who are coexten- 
sive with the whole population) displayed when 
they celebrated his eightieth birthday in Bos- 
ton in April. The author of “The Man 
Without a Country,” and many other books, 
preacher, editor, organizer of many forces for 
humanitarian work, eminent citizen, lover of 
his fellows, he has shown the versatility of the 
great men of former generations. He is the 
most eminent preacher now living among 
us; but it is not only nor chiefly as preacher, 
nor as author, nor as lecturer, that he has won 
the personal regard of the whole patriotic and 
intelligent population, but, rather as a man who 
has given his long life, unhasting and unresting 
to the unselfish service of mankind. 


THE -WORLD'S 


THE WORLD’S FINANCIAL CENTRE 


INVESTING IN DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENT 

HE aarticle in this number of Tue 
Wor.p’s Work about Southern edu- 
cational needs and opportunities makes perti- 
nent a word of applause for the extraordinary 
educational awakening in several Southern 
States—in North Carolina in particular. ‘The 
educational leaders are holding meetings in 
the several important towns, at which Gov- 
ernor Aycock, “the educational governor” 
speaks with directness and force of free edu- 
cation for all the people as the foundation of 
social progress. At a meeting of this kind at 
Greensboro, early in April, the citizens of the 
town subscribed more than $4,000 for the im- 
provement of the schools in the neighboring 
rural school districts on condition that these 
school districts levy a special local school tax 
that will yield a like amount. On the same 
condition the General Educaticn Board appro- 
priated a like amount—the money to be spent 
through the local school machinery. Thus 
these moral districts that help themselves, 
receive double help—first from their town- 
neighbors and then from the General Educa- 
tion Board whose headquarters are in New 
York; and it comes about that the long-neg- 
lected country schools in the neighborhood of 


5 
4 


the Revolutionary battlefield of Guilford Court ; 


House receive an impetus in a way that shows 
the unity of the whole country in its purpose 
to build up American citizenship wherever for 
any reason it has lagged behind in _ its 
training. 


FINANCIAL CENTRE 


THE LARGE FACTS THAT SHOW THE SHIFTING OF CONTROL FROM 
LONDON TO NEW YORK—GIGANTIC PREPARATIONS FOR THE CHANGE 


In this place in THz Worip’s Work there appears every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the 
financial world is taken up] 


world’s financial relations is at hand. 
The problem of dealing with it over- 
powers all other considerations of commerce 
today. New York feels that the time is not 
remote when she will become the banking 


. MOMENTOUS readjustment of the 


centre of the nations. A very few years ago 
the United States was dependent upon 


Europe for the development of her resources. 
She is now paying her debts at a speed un- 
precedented in all history, so that at the pres- 
ent rate it cannot be more than a few years 
before this nation will be the world’s creditor. 
But to displace England as the commercial 
mistress of nations and to uproot London's 
financial supremacy will require a great strug- 
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gle Preparations for the strife and the vic- 
tory the great “generals of industry” foresee 
are proceeding upon gigantic proportions. 
New tools of international exchange are being 
hammered into shape. Titan-like machinery 
for the utilization of enormous masses of capi- 
tal is being invented. It is to be a history- 
making competition between products, meth- 
ods and brains. 

Walter Bagehot says that London super- 
seded Paris as the clearing house of Europe 
because of an infinitesimal depreciation in the 
value of the French bank note. The balance 
hung so Critically that this tiny thread de- 
cided the question of future supremacy. 
England notified the nations that a pound 
sterling, no matter where purchased, would 
be worth so many grains of gold in London. 
That made London the banker for the world. 
Becoming banker, it was easy to spread her 
trade among all nations. Her manufacturers 
were the most skilful and enterprising in the 
world, and her ships carried her products to 
every harbor. England became the creditor 
of the world. Realizing that her position as 
creditor would not be secure unless she 
assisted in developing the resources of the 
world, she invested her surplus capital in 


foreign countries and became the world’s 
great lending nation. 

In all these years of British preéminence 
the United States was never thought of as a 


leading financial power. But when the 
smoke of the Spanish War had cleared away 
this nation was discovered to be possessed of 
wondrously rich colonies upon which to base 
a promising trade with the Far East. A few 
months later, when the international balance 
sheets for 1898 were footed up, it was found 
that the United States had for the first time 
in her history exported more manufactured 
goods than she imported, and had sold to the 
world in that year $600,000,000 more than 
she bought. Here was a tremendous new 
commercial factor, leaping into distinction 
almost at a bound. Phenomenal exportations 
continued through 1899, 1900 and 1g01. 
The flood of sales abroad gives every evi- 
dence of continuing unabated, except when, 
as is now the case temporarily, an extraordi- 
nary domestic demand for manufactures af- 
fects the markets abnormally, and somewhat 
checks exportation. 

Since 1890 there has been a steady decline 
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in England’s financial importance. From 
1818 until 1890 receipts from her manufac- 
tures, revenues from her carrying trade, divi- 
dends upon her foreign investments and com- 
missions to her bankers upon exchange 
remittances sent such a tide of money to 
London that England was securely fortified 
against a continual excess of imports over 
exports. But now English manufacturers 
are staggering under the pitiless tyranny of 
the trade union. Stubborn conservatism and 
false economics prevent the installation of 
labor-saving devices in factories. England’s 
bankers throughout the world, believing them- 
selves irrefragably secure in their preémi- 
nence, have become careless and even con- 
temptuous, it is reported, in the treatment of 
foreign patrons. Exchange upon London is 
made to carry all that the traffic will bear. 
Merchants of all nations are groaning and 
crying for relief. England’s commerce mean- 
while has stood comparatively still. In 1900 
she bought about $500,000,000 more than 
she did in 1890, while she sold but $200,- 
000,000 more. The United States, in con- 
trast, bought only $60,000,000 more than in 
1890, while she sold an excess of $525,- 
000,000. 

The overwhelming balance of trade the 
United States has been accumulating in these 
years has been neutralized by the fact that 
ours is still a debtor nation. Great Britain 
has drawn tribute from the world upon her 
loans ‘and investments. But in 1900 the 
United Kingdom bought from the world 
$1,000,000,000 more than she sold. Let it 
be true that English investments in foreign 
countries aggregate $10,000,000,000, as has 
been estimated. It is not possible that the 
total dividends upon this amount, added to 
the revenues from her carrying trade and the 
commissions of her bankers, will yield $1,000,- 
000,000. The conclusion is irresistible that 
England has been paying out of her principal. 

For five years the United States has sold 
an annual average of $500,000,000 more 
than she has bought. Experts figure that in 
1898 there were $2,000,000,000 of foreign 
money invested in this country. Dividends 
upon this sum will not yield a shadow of 
$500,000,000 annually. There is no possible 
question that this nation has been liquidating 
its obligations abroad. Our securities have 
been coming home. Dividends our railroads 
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have hitherto paid to Europe are being paid 
to investors here. The United States will 
ere long cease paying to the foreign world a 
rent upon its own prosperity. It will not 
take an annual $500,000,000 any great length 
of time to amount to $2,000,000,000, even 
subtracting interest charges. The world will 
soon owe money to New York, as it has 
owed it to London heretofore. The mer- 
chant in Singapore owing a bill in New York 
will remit New York exchange instead of 
London exchange as now. The nations will 
settle their balances through the banks of 
New York. 

These New York banks themselves have 
enjoyed phenomenal growth during the last 
decade. This city is now unquestionably the 
clearing house of the United States. The 
average daily deposits of the clearing house 
banks of New York amounted in 1890 to 
about $400,000,000; in 1901 they were 
about $1,000,000,000. The non-clearing- 
house banks now have about $80,000,000 de- 
posits; the savings banks of the State, $1,- 
131,000,000—more than double the amount 
in 1890, all practically subject to the city. 
The trust companies have $969,000,000, 
against scarcely a third of that sum ten 
years ago. Granting duplications, it is safe 
to say that these deposits represent more 
than $2,000,000,000 available for investment 
—the greatest amount of money accumulated 
in one place in so short a time in the history 
of the world. Observe, too, the comparative 
increase in the transactions of the New York 
and London clearing houses. In 1890, each 
of these cities cleared about $37,000,000,000. 
In 1901, London exchanges amounted to 
only $46,000,000,000, while New York leaped 
to the startling figure of $79,000,000,000. 
Too much cannot be inferred from these 
clearing house figures, but they are significant. 
The building of a canal across the American 
isthmus will make New York geographically 
the most important commercial centre in the 
world. Couple this with the probable future 
trade with the Far East and the compara- 
tive proximity of the United States to 
that market, and the possibilities before 
this metropolis will be still more strongly 
realized. 

Far-sighted statesmen and financiers know 
that such a tremendous bank account, so 
favorable a geographical position, and such a 
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trade balance, if the greatest possibilities are 
to be achieved, must be complemented by 
an accommodation of our banking methods to 
the changed opportunities and responsibilities. 
This apparently bewildering problem is being 
met with the same ingenuity as devised the 
industrial combination to prevent wasteful 
competition in processes of manufacture. 
Lawyers and financiers are studying the vast 
question, and are working out their own 
salvation without aid from or recourse to 
legislation. They are indeed afraid of legis- 
lation, and would prefer to adjust matters for 
themselves upon the old-fashioned doctrine 
that “trade makes its own laws.” 

Events have moved strikingly in this direc- 
tion since the first of this year. On New 
Year’s day it was announced that a strong 
company known as the International Banking 
Corporation had been organized and a special 
charter granted by the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture. This concern has been capitalized at 
$10,000,000. The company is already handling 
the indemnity China is paying to the United 
States. Branches are to be established in 
the Philippines, in South America and, 
eventually, in Europe. Every facility will be 
afforded for direct remittance to New York. 
Before the first of February, James B. Dill, 
the corporation lawyer, had ransacked the 
statute books of New Jersey and found a for- 
gotten law which permits banking institu- 
tions to do an interstate business. Immedi- 
ately two interstate trust companies were 
formed. The ability to transact an interstate 
business carries with it ability to do an inter- 
national business. Soon another trust com- 
pany was formed to acquire a controlling 
interest in banks in different parts of the 
United States, and make their individual 
assets available for the use of any of the 
others. This was but a step toward the 
formation of a company which will own con- 
trol of a chain of banks in foreign cities, 
making it possible to relay accounts from 
place to place. 

The Guaranty Trust Company, one of the 
great financial institutions in New York, has 
recently secured an amendment to its charter 
enabling it to establish branches in Manila, 
Hong Kong and Shanghai. With this com- 
pany is allied the New York Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and the resources of 
that great institution may be expected to aid 
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in the development of this foreign business. 
The Morton Trust Company, with which 
are associated the interests of the powerful 
Metropolitan Street Railroad, elected as its 
treasurer, on March 1, Charles A. Conant, 
known to be one of the leading experts on 
foreign banking in this country. The ap- 
pointment undoubtedly foreshadows an en- 
largement of the company’s banking facilities 
to include this alien business. In his report 
of February 29, 1902, the Superintendent of 
Banks of New York State recommended that 
the State laws be so amended that financial 
institutions might easily branch out into this 
larger activity. The recent introduction into 
Congress of a bill permitting branch banking 
by national institutions is another mark of the 
tendency toward more pliable means of ex- 
change. The bill may not pass, but the 
tendency is obvious. 

It is little known that several New York 
banks have become very powerful factors in in- 
ternational exchange transactions in very recent 
years. Men have been employed who have 
mastered the very intricate principles of 
arbitrage proceedings. These experts each 
morning receive cablegrams from correspond- 
ents in each European capital giving current 
exchange quotations upon every other Euro- 
pean financial centre. Just as a chess player 
studies his board, these men then study the 
money markets of the world, seeking to 
learn if anything can be gained by arbitrag- 
ing or shifting accounts from one place to 
another. As country bankers have deposits 
in New York and Chicago, these great New 
York institutions have accounts in St. Peters- 
burg, Stockholm, Paris, London, Berlin, 
Vienna, Brussels, Antwerp and Hamburg. 
The instant it is seen that a slight gain can 
be made by shifting accounts or by shipping 
gold, the exchange manager in New York 
cables an order for this to be done. The 
writer was told recently by an officer of the 
National City Bank—which institution has 
practically revolutionized foreign exchange 
methods in the United States in the last few 
years—that that bank had engaged in many 
transactions involving shipments of millions 
of dollars in gold and the shifting of accounts 
between five different cities, upon which the 
total profit did not amount to more than 
eighty dollars a million. Every dollar in 
sight was eagerly seized. To make solid the 
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foundation upon which all this exchange 
business with New York is done, Congress is 
now considering a bill providing for the con- 
vertibility of silver into gold dollars. The 
measure has been favorably reported by the 
committee in charge, and is fostered by the 
far-sighted men who are striving to make 
our financial supremacy secure beyond all 
peradventure. 

Another factor in this momentous move- 
ment is the combination of banks and the 
harmonizing of financial interests. An an- 
alysis of the directorates of the leading banks 
of New York indicates that there are two great 
chains of interests—that led by J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co., and that headed by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. Following these houses, it may 
be said, the finances of America have ranged 
themselves for the struggle with England. 
These two establishments are combining the 
industries and railroads of the nation into 
harmonious integers. They are making pos- 
sible the mobilization of fabulous sums of 
money, so much so that the head of one of 
the important industrial combinations of the 
country said in a speech not long ago that the 
time was not far distant when the financiers 
of the United States would be thinking in 
thirteen figures, instead of the ten figures 
which dazzle the mind today. Strong and 
imposing financial machines are being built 
which can organize international industrial 
schemes and energize the world’s banking 
facilities with the thrift, economy and enter- 
prise of the great industrial corporations of 
the United States. 

Yet if this becoming a creditor nation is to 
mean that this nation is to receive shipments 
of gold for its excess of exports, her suprem- 
acy cannot last long, for it will involve the 
impoverishment of her customers. The old 
mercantile theories of political economy have 
died their deserved death, and Americans of 
statesman-like point of view realize that if 
New York is to become the international 
centre of finance, the horizon of our financial 
life must be tremendously broadened. It is 
this feelitig which is inciting American capital 
to seek foreign investment. The resources 
of other nations as well as our own must be 
developed. As the tribute from these nations 
for the use of our capital increases, the in- 
vestments must be enlarged. There can 
never be an “European Monroe Doctrine” 
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interposed against American capital. It is 


difficult to understand the suggestion of ‘an | 


Austrian minister of a possible European 
commercial combination against the United 
States, for a statesman must know that this 
nation could not long retain financial preémi- 
nence unless she spent a large portion of the 
profits of her commerce in foreign countries. 
Her greatest gain would result if she should 
generate an electric current which should 
galvanize the trade and industry of the 
whole world. 

In this matter of foreign investments action 
since the first of this year has been stirring 
and far reaching. In February, an American 
syndicate secured endorsement from the City 
‘ Council of St. Petersburg of a ‘plan to consoli- 
date the street railroads of that city and to 
transform them into a trolley system—a 
scheme involving some $25,000,000. Charles 
T. Yerkes and his American confreres have 
enlisted American millions to build and equip 
a modern underground electric traction system 
in the city of London. An American com- 
pany is now forming which will bid against an 
. existing English company for the contract to 
build a trolley line in Shanghai, China. The 
British Westinghouse Company is rearing a 
$5,000,000 plant in Manchester, England, to 
construct electrical machines upon American 
models, and American capital is back of the 
whole enterprise. A coterie of New York 
bankers organized in February the British 
Railways Development Company, which is to 
build and equip trolley lines in the British 
Isles—and turn them over to English com- 
panies to. be run for American benefit. The 
China Development Company—an American 
corporation, fathered by William Barclay Par- 
sons, the well-known civil engineer—has se- 
cured a franchise to build a railroad from 
Hankow to Canton, Chiria, a distance of 700 
miles through country hitherto untrodden by 
modern commerce, a section offering trade 
possibilities well nigh incalculable. The engi- 
neer who is to superintend the construction 
left New York early in March. 

All of this omits mention of American invest- 
ments now being made extensively in Cuba, 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, Canada and 
Mexico. Emphasis must also be placed upon 
investments Americans are making in com- 
panies and institutions not under American 
control. Tremendous selling of foreign securi- 
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ties to Americans is done daily upon the 
London Stock Exchange. American bankers 
are introducing international investments to 
their customers. Russia applied several years 
ago to New York for a loan. Great Britain 
has conducted a considerable part of the Boer 
war upon money borrowed in New York. 
When Germany floated her last loan of 
300,000,000 marks, an equivalent of the en- 
tire sum was subscribed in New York. It is 
true that the whole amount was not allotted 
here, but the evidence was unmistakable that 
American money was waiting in abundance 
for just such investment. 

The nations of the world are today plan- 
ning the most gigantic enterprises ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man. Russia will soon 
begin work on ‘a canal connecting the Baltic 
and the Black Seas. France expects to build 
a railroad across the Sahara Desert, plunging 
into the heart. of Africa. Thoughtful English- 
men talk of the necessity for a railroad from 
Cairo te Cape Town. Germany is now con- 
structing a railroad through northern Persia. 
Another line is projected from Tunis on the 
Mediterranean, eventually terminating at 
Bombay, India, bringing Brindisi, in Italy, five 
days nearer to this important port of Eng- 
land’s Indian Empire. Vast sums of money 
will be required for these enterprises. Amerti- 
can bankers and capitalists are watching de- 
velopments most closely, and will be quick to 
offer America’s surplus capital for any advanta- 
geous undertaking. 

We have been speaking of what is actually 
being done to elevate New York’s financial 
importance. Thinking men maintain in addi- 
tion that our financial supremacy will rest not 
alone upon the superiority of American goods, 
the perfection of our banking methods, and 
the placing of foreign investments. America’s 
trade must be freer. Reciprocity agreements 
and tariff modifications are in the air. Un- 
flinchable protectionists of a few years since 
are “low tariff” men to-day. The port of 
New York must be a free warehouse port 
before it can be a perfect money market. 
Financiers and statesmen are pondering over 
the problem of increasing our shipping. All 
of these subjects are receiving the greatest 
attention from those men who are striving 
most persistently and intelligently to place 
the United States in command of the com- 
mercial world. 
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: BEYOND THE AMERICAN INVASION 


THE REAL STREETS OF CAIRO WHERE TYPICAL OLD WORLD 
BUSINESS METHODS ARE IN VOGUE—HOW THE ARABS 
y BUY AND SELL IN QUAINT SHOPS WHERE THE PRICE DE- 
PENDS ON MOOD AND COMPETITION IS ALMOST UNKNOWN 
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IN THE BAZAAR OF ARMS 


The Bedouins may be seen buying oddly-shaped guns for protection upon their desert trips The pistols are scarcely of American make 
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A SELLER OF “KULLEHS” 


Here and there, in séme old tumble-down building, is found a poor man selling ‘ Kullehs ” or water-cooling guglets, at 
a little more than two cents 
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IN THE PERFUME BAZAAR 


Where more than one hundred box-like booths, almost exactly alike, line both sides of a narrow lane, each filled with bottles of scented 
oils, musk powders and ambergris paste. Among the storekeepers themselves an indolent peace seems to exist. Competition 
and rivalry are unknown. Dealers in the same class of goods occupy stores as near together as possible. Different 
prices prevail at each, according to the mood of the proprietor, and it often happens, therefore, that a 
whole day will be spent in visiting from one shop to another, before a purchase is made 
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A CAIRO JUNKSHOP 
Many of the stores are simply niches in the wall of a building and are so small that they can only contain the limited stock 
in trade: the proprietor having to sit in the street. One of these rents for twenty-five cents 
a month, and this includes the privilege of chair space in front 
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A TYPICAL FRUIT STAND 


These are familiarly situated on the corners and contain luscious displays of melons, pomegranates, grapes, mangoes, apples, figs, 
oranges and liitle pine nuts called ‘‘ sexadre”’ 
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THE OIL AND SUGAR STORE 


The hours of business are from sunrise to sunset. Thus in the winter season the shops close at about half-past four in the afternoon, 
which seems rather early to the visiting tourist. Above the doors the Arabic signs are not, as one would naturally suppose, 
the names ot the proprietors, but quotations from the Koran. However, where so few of the people can read or 
write it does not matter much what the signs say, and advertising, no matter how judicjous, cannot pay 








AMERICA AS A PEACEMAKER 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS THAT MAY GIVE THE UNITED STATES CONTROL OF THE 
BALANCE OF POWER—OUR INDUSTRIAL POTENCY THE SECRET OF EUROPE’S DE- 
SIRE TO MAKE FRIENDS—NO OTHER NATION SO GREAT IN LATENT STRENGTH— 
NEW PHASES OF EXPANSION THAT PROMISE BENEFITS TO ALL THE WORLD 


BY 
FREDERIC EMORY 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


will” toward the United States, 

which was noted in the March num- 
ber of THE Wor.p’s Work, the voice of 
Austria-Hungary has been added in the an- 
nouncement that she intends to raise her 
diplomatic representative at Washington to 
the rank of ambassador. This is generally 
taken to mean that that empire has aban- 
doned the project of a commercial combina- 
tion against the United States, which it is 
said to have originated, and has fallen into 
line with the other Powers in the new policy 


T the “ Pan-European chorus of good- 


of conciliation and amicable adjustment of 


differences. Europe, therefore, may now be 
said to be practically unanimous in substitut- 
ing cordiality for the lukewarmness or more 
or less open hostility with which our sudden 
and dramatic rise as a World Power was at 
first regarded. 


CAUSES OF EUROPE’S CHANGE OF FRONT 


The reason for this about face is to be found 
in a Clearer and more general recognition by 
foreign Governments of the immense potential- 
ity of the United States in industry and trade, 
and of the further fact that this potentiality 
may, perhaps, be converted by courtesy and 
tact from a serious menace into an amicable 
and beneficent force. On the one hand, 
Europe perceives that our expansion has no 
political significance other than that which in- 
evitably attaches to the spread of our industrial 
and commercial interests in other lands, and 
the American people, so far from being covet- 
ous of more territory or eager to play an ad- 
venturous part in the world’s affairs, are genu- 
inely concerned as to whether they may not 
already have exceeded the bounds of safety for 
their cherished institutions in undertaking §re- 


sponsibilities which are foreign to their tradi- 
tional policy of isolation. On the other hand, 
Europe appreciates no less strongly the fact 
that the giant forces at our command might 
easily be set in motion with disastrous results 
for any opponent if our material interests were 
seriously threatened. 

The easy victory won by us over Spain 
would have but little significance to European 
statesmen, had it not served to bring sharply 
to their attention the underlying forces which 
made it possible. Until then, Old World di- 
plomacy has regarded us as a more or less neg- 
ligible quantity—an idea encouraged by our 
strict adhesion for more than a century to the 
policy of avoidance, so far as possible, of en- 
tanglement in European disputes and jealous- 
sies. 

When the Old World Powers had recovered 
from the shock of their surprise at our "n- 
looked-for emergence, those that had been 
engaged in parceling out the globe among 
themselves naturally sought to as¢ertain 
the origin and to gauge the dimensions 
of the new world-force. They found the 
explanation not in the growth of the mili- 
tary spirit, nor in the size of our army and 
navy, but in our vast industrial resources and 
equipment, producing much more than we 
could consume, which necessarily forced us 
out into the world to seek new channels of 
consumption, and when found, to keep them 
open to our trade. It was not long before 
Europe awoke to the fact that, in spite of 
hostile tariffs and of higher transportation 
charges, with no merchant marine to speak 
of, we had so effectually mastered economy 
of production that we were able to compete 
with it in trade at its very doors. It was evi- 
dent to the more far-sighted that a nation 
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which could do this possessed exceptional 
means of commanding respect. The con- 
ditions of modern warfare involve such heavy 
expenditure and so much trained energy and 
technical skill that the country having the 
longest purse and the greatest measure of in- 
dustrial efficiency must, other things being 
equal, take the highest rank as a possible 
belligerent. A nation’s military strength is 
gauged nowadays by its proficiency in the 
arts of peace. It is not the size of its bat- 
talions nor their fighting qualities which de- 
termine the final issue so much as the ability 
to support a protracted struggle. A striking 
example of this is seen in the course of the 
Boer war. A mere handful of Dutch farm- 
ers have kept the whole military strength 
that Great Britain could throw into their 
country at bay for more than two years. 
Had England not possessed the accumulated 
wealth, the variety of resources she has, she 
must have retired from the struggle months 
ago. On the other hand, had not the Boers 
been the frugal people they are, with all they 
need to support them in the country in which 
they are operating, they must have been 
wiped out long since. In each case, it is 
economic efficiency that has prolonged the war. 


WHY WE ARE CONSIDERED FORMIDABLE 


The economic efficiency of the United 
States has been shown to be so great, so 
varied, so resourceful, and in the war with 
Spain it demonstrated its capacity to support 
large military operations with ease in so strik- 
ing a manner, that the impression made upon 
European statesmen has steadily deepened. 
Europe has been termed an armed camp. It 
was but natural that the appearance upon the 
scene of a young, lusty Power, with an equip- 
ment in material resources such as no other 
nation possessed and a sturdy population of 
nearly 80,000,000 to draw from, should at 
once raise the question of its capabilities as a 
possibly militant force. If we had neither a 
large army nor a great navy, it was seen that 
we had ample means and all the mechanical 
requirements for creating both and for sup- 
porting them longer than any other nation 
could, except perhaps Great Britain. The 
rapid progress of our trade all over the world, 
it was doubtless argued by European states- 
men, was bound to create American interests 
abroad so great and so vital to our continued 
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prosperity that we would of necessity be 
compelled to promote and protect them. It 
might easily be that collisions would result 
where our interests crossed those of some 
other Power or group of Powers. In that 
event, we should be formidable as an enemy, 
immensely valuable as a friend. 

As a rule, even the most enlightened Gov- 
ernments do not take the trouble to cultivate 
a country unless it is worth cultivating. 
Europe has discovered that the United States 
is well worth cultivating; hence the general 
eagerness to bring about such a rapproche- 
ment as would create an atmosphere of 
friendliness, to borrow the happy phrase used 
recently by Ambassador White at Berlin, in 
which it would be easier to adjust any differ- 
ences that may arise. This view of recent 
exhibitions of a desire to conciliate the 
United States does not necessarily imply any 
imputation upon the sincerity of the advances 
that are being made. Friendships between 
nations, as between individuals, must be 
based upon mutual respect, and Europe, hav- 
ing learned to respect us as a nation grown 
to man’s estate, extends the hand to us as an 
equal with whom it wishes to deal amicably 
if itcan. There have not been wanting mis- 
chief makers on both sides of the Atlantic 
who have sought to attribute to this or that 
Power a deep-seated hostility toward us, or a 
spirit of blustering arrogance on our part 
toward the rest of the world. The recent 
manifestations of good-will by nations sup- 
posed to be inimical and our frank and cordial 
acceptance of them have, therefore, been of 
great value in clearing the air and dissipating 
the miasma of international jealousy and sus- 
picion. 

OUR RESOURCES COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 
RIVAL POWERS 


It is of interest just here to take stock of 
the elements of our strength in material re- 
sources which have made so profound an im- 
pression upon the world. From United States 
Treasury returns and Mulhall’s Dictionary of 
Statistics (edition of 1899) the wealth of the 
chief industrial nations may be stated ap 
proximately as follows : 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 


WEALTH 
TOTAL 


WEALTH 
PER CAPITA 


United States 
United Kingdom 
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The United States Treasury statement of 
revenue and debt of the four countries under 
review makes the following showing : 


THE INCOMES AND DEBTS OF NATIONS 
PER CAPITA PER CAPITA 


REVENUE DEBT 
$14.52 
toss 

9-96 

It should be noted that Germany, which 
has a much lower debt than ours, was not called 
upon, as we were to bear the cost of a great 
war, the expenditure of the Franco-Prussian 
war having been defrayed by the indemnity 
exacted from France. 

As long ago as 1896, according to Mulhall, 
the value of the output of manufactures in 
the United States was more than double that 
of Great Britain’s long established industries, 
and considerably more than half of the manu- 
facturing product of all Europe. The figures 


reduced to our currency are: 


United States 
United Kingdom 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS OF THE NATIONS 
United States $9,635 ,670,000 


All Euro: 1753731405 ,000 
United 4,263 054,000 
France 
Germany 

The United States Census returns give the 
gross value of manufactured products of this 
country in 1900 as being over $13,000,000,- 
000, an increase of 39 per cent. over the gross 
value in 1890. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that 
the exports of the European countries, are, in 
the main, the product of their manufacturing 
industries, while ours are still most largely 
agricultural ; but the fact that we continue to 
furnish the people of Europe with the bulk of 
their imported food supplies and vast quanti- 
ties of raw materials serves only to emphasize 
the superior strength of our position. The 
country which can feed and clothe itself more 
generously than any other, and nevertheless 
spare $940,000,000 worth of the products of 
the soil to send abroad, can obviously stand 
the: strain of war far better than any of the 
nations that are more or less dependent upon 
the outside world for the necessaries of life. 
We are still and shall probably long remain 
the chief granary of Europe, and the nation 
which suspended commercial intercourse with 
us would inevitably suffer, even though it con- 
tinued to obtain supplies from us through the 
medium of a neutral Power. 

Coal and iron are regarded as the bases of 


2,900,434,000 
353571885 ,000 
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modern industry, and in the production of 
these, also, we are far in the lead of any other 
country. In 1899, according to the report of 
the United States Geological Survey for 1900, 
the production of coal in the United States 
exceeded for the first time that of Great 
Britain, and in 1900, with an increased output 
of 16,141,835 short tons over the preceding 
year, the lead over the output of Great 
Britain was almost exactly doubled. Besides 
mining enough for our own consumption, we 
are sending coal abroad, and it has been found 
to be so satisfactory for steaming purposes, 
that its export to Europe is likely to become 
an important factor of our foreign trade, espe- 
cially as our own consumption of coal must 
diminish with the increasing use of petroleum 
as fuel, consequent upon the development of 
the oil-wells of Texas and the cheapening of 
the product. 

The total world’s production of pig iron 
in 1900, according to Mr. James M. Swank, 
general manager of the American Iron 
and Steel Associaton,* was 40,400,000 long 
tons, of which the United States made 13,789,- 
242 tons, or fully 34 per cent., and the total 
production of steel was about 27,200,000 tons, 
of which the United States is credited with 
10,188,329 tons, or over 37 per cent. Eng- 
land, so long in the lead in the production of 
iron and steel, has fallen far behind us, as 
shown by the following figures : 


PRODUCTION IN 1g00 
OF PIG IRON STEEL 

10,188,329 

5,050,000 


United States cm aerate eee 13,789,242 


United Kingdom ( 
Excess in favor of the United States 5,138,329 

Our total exports of iron and steel, which 
include locomotives, car wheels, machinery, 
castings, hardware, saws and tools, sewing 
machines, stoves, printing presses, boilers, etc., 
amounted in 1900 to $1209,633,480, against 
$105,690,047 in 1899; $82,771,550 in 18098, 
and $62,737,250 in 1897. Our exports of 
iron and steel more than doubled in value in 
the four years. Our exports of agricultural 
implements, which are not included above, 
amounted in 1890 to $15,979,909, against 
$13,594,524 in 1899, $9,073,384 in 1898, and 
$5,302,807 in 1897, showing an increase in 
value of more than threefold in the four 
years. 

The adequacy and cheapness of transporta- 
tion facilities are important elements of a 


OH CONS) cio. cs iscaisess 8,908,570 


*“Tron and Steel at the Close of the Nineteenth Century ;” published by the U. S. Geological Survey, Igor. 
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country’s economic strength, and in railway 
mileage and in interior and coastwise naviga- 
tion, the United States again heads the list. 
The total length of railroads in operation in 
this country in 1900, was close upon 195,000 
miles, or some 22,000 miles in excess of 
Europe’s railroad mileage at the end of 1899, 
and nearly 41 per cent. of the total estimated 
mileage of the world. Freight rates are gen- 
erally conceded to be much cheaper than in 
Europe, and thus with unequaled natural and 
industrial resources, we have also superior 
facilities for assembling them at convenient 
points with the least burden of expense. 


ABOUT TO CREATE AN OCEAN 


MARINE ? 


The weak point in our armor is the lack of 
an efficient merchant marine, and the conse- 
quent dependence upon other nations, involv- 
ing a large annual tribute to them for the 
shipping needed to maintain and extend our 
foreign trade. But, as Mr. Swank points out, 
we are exceptionally rich in iron and steel, the 
essentials of modern shipbuilding. ‘ No other 
country,” he declares, “possesses in such 
abundance the raw materials (and also cheap 
fuels) for the manufacture of steel as the 
United States; and no other country has de- 
veloped a more skilful or more enterprising 
class of iron and steel makers than our own.” 
A German economist, Prof. Von Halle, who 
recently visited our larger shipbuilding plants, 
gives them high praise as being in advance 
of those of Europe in modern technique and 
“the most perfect apparatus and_ tools,” 
enabling them to turn out “the very best 
quality of work,’ and threatening a serious 
competition with the German yards. The 
splendid war vessels they have constructed, not 
only for our own Government, but for foreign 
Powers, would seem to indicate that our supe- 
riority as an economical producer of steel, 
combined with the mechanical ingenuity and 
efficiency they have shown, should enable our 
shipwrights to build better and cheaper ves- 
sels for the merchant service than can be pro- 
duced elsewhere. It is to be presumed that 
they are only awaiting the time when a suff- 
cient demand shall have been created by the 
removal of the conditions unfavorable to the 
investment of American capital in the carry- 
ing trade. The element of higher wages for 
labor in the building and operating of ships 


ARE WE 
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will probably have less and less weight as a 
deterrent to such investment, as the fact 
becomes more widely recognized that highly 
paid skilled labor, with the aid of machinery, 
produces more cheaply than the so-called 
pauper labor of other lands. The number of 
men employed in operating a ship, moreover, 
is already being reduced by the introduction 
of machinery and mechanical appliances, and 
it may be expected that the inventive 
faculty which has wrought such wonderful 
economies in our mills and workshops, will 
bring about a similar saving in the cost of 
ocean transportation. 

These considerations provide another and a 
very striking illustration of the value of a 
highly developed industrialism as the basis of 
military strength. In the extension of com- 
merce, efficient navies are the surest guaran- 
tees of protection and unobstructed growth. 
If it ever came to a trial between the United 
States and any other Power as to which should 
have the greater navy, it would seem to be 
clear, from the foregoing presentation of our 
unequalled resources for building vessels of 
the best type, that in the long run, we must 
win. 


CONTROL OF THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Thus, although we neither are nor wish to 
be a great military Power, it is evident that 
we possess abundant means of asserting and 
defending our interests wherever they may be 
assailed, and that, consequently, our acquies- 
cence has become a matter of the first import- 
ance in the successful prosecution of a foreign 
policy affecting our new and growing stature 
in the world by any one of the stronger na- 
tions of Europe. It is because Europe per- 
ceives in us the rapidly germinating seeds of 
the same “irresistible potency” in political 
affairs, that Benjamin Kidd, in his “ Principles 
of Western Civilization ” ascribes to us “in the 
economic era upon which we are entering,” 
that she has been so quick to exchange a neg- 
ligent regard for the most distinguished con- 
sideration and esteem. Our influence thrown 
into the balance of any momentous question 
might easily tip the scale. It would seem to 
be important, therefore, for Europe—and it is 
evidently so considered by the wiser men 
among her rulers—-to remove all unnecessary 
causes of friction and to establish new rela- 
tions with us on a basis of amity and concord 
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that would predispose us to friendly discus- 
sion of differences as they arise. 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF EUROPE 


And what of ourselves? As our ability to 
compete in foreign markets increases, as it 
doubtless will increase indefinitely, are we 
likely to push our advantage to extremes and 
wage commercial war without quarter upon 
the other industrial nations, with the possible 
result of political complications of a serious 
character? Such seems to be the ambition 
of some of the more short-sighted and selfish 
among us who imagine that we are industrially 
sufficient unto ourselves and can crowd the 
manufacturing countries to the wall with in- 
creasing profit to our trade. It needs but a 
glance at actual conditions to see that such 
a policy cannot but break down in the 
end, and that forces are at work in the con- 
trary direction which may bring about a 
final adjustment that would make us the 
greatest of all contributors to the peace of 
the world 

Besides the obvious folly of impairing the 
purchasing power of our best customer—and 
a single country of Europe, Great Britain, 
takes from us nearly three-fourths of our sales 
to all the rest of the world—by ruthlessly 
strangling its industrial prosperity, we have to 
consider a capitalistic drift from our shores to 
those of other countries which seems certain 
to alter our economic relation to Europe 
materially at no distant date. A recent con- 
sular report is highly significant of the impend- 
ing change. Consul McFarland, writing from 
Nottingham, February 17, 1902,* quotes a 
newspaper article describing the Westinghouse 
Electric Works at Manchester, as showing 
notable results of American energy and tact 
in stimulating the working capacity of British 
labor. The Westinghouse Company of Pitts- 
burg decided, some two years ago, to establish 
a plant in England for the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus. Work on buildings at 
Manchester, to cover 130 acres of ground, was 
begun in the spring of 1901, and it was esti- 
mated by British builders that it would occupy 
several years. To their astonishment, the 
buildings are already completed and ready for 
the installation of machinery. How was it 
done? By means of the skilful management 
and “drive” of an American contractor, aided 
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* See Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, March 14, 1902. 
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by a staff of half a dozen young fellow-coun- 
trymen who were imbued with the same spirit. 
The workmen, all British, were accustomed to 
trade-union limitations as to quantity of work 
to be done per day, but this restriction was 
overcome by the payment of higher wages 
than the union required. The British limit 
for bricklaying, for example, was 400 bricks 
per man per day, but the Westinghouse man- 
ager succeeded in establishing an average of 
1,800 bricks per day, with a maximum of 
2,500 bricks for the plainest work. With 
British labor, results were obtained that, we 
are told, “are absolutely unique in the records 
of British industry.” 

We have known for some time that United 
States manufacturers were establishing plants 
in Europe, in order to obtain the benefit of 
proximity to markets and saving of ocean 
transportation charges, and in the Continental 
countries, relief from high customs duties, but 
it was believed that a long time must elapse 
before European labor would be able even to 
approach the degree of efficiency and rapidity 
of production which had been reached in the 
United States. What has been accomplished 
by the Westinghouse Company at Manchester, 
therefore, is a revelation to us, as well as to 
Englishmen, and it suggests the thought that 
our Capital and energy may be largely em- 
ployed in educating European labor and equip- 
ping European industry for a much more 
strenuous competition with ourselves than 
would have been possible, for a long time to 
come, by the mere imitation of our methods 
and the adoption of our labor-saving machinery 
and tools. In other words, if we Americanize 
Europe in industrial production, we shall no 
longer enjoy the advantage we now possess, 
of a greatly superior efficiency, but will have 
to compete on more nearly equal terms. 

It is not to be inferred that such a result 
would be calamitous for us. On the contrary, 
it might be distinctly beneficial in diverting 
us from European markets in which too great 
success would spell ruin for countries which 
now buy most largely from us, and in turning 
our efforts to comparatively undeveloped 
quarters of the globe offering large pros- 
pective markets where European competition 
would be not nearly so potent as at home. 
The outcome could hardly fail to be a gradual 
subsidence of the European fears of our 
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economic supremacy as a destructive force, 
and its recognition as a powerful contributor 
to the regeneration of European industry, by 
the infusion of those qualities which have 
brought us so suddenly to the front. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL ASCENDANCY A PLEDGE 
OF PEACE 


If a considerable number of our great 
manufacturing firms should establish plants 
abroad, and we should go on investing large 
sums in commercial enterprises, street rail- 
roads, steamship lines, and other public 
utilities in Europe, is it not probable that our 
interests would at length become so inter- 
woven with those of the Old World countries 
that we would be exceedingly loth to enter 
upon any line of action that might threaten 
their prosperity? Mr. Walter F. Ford, in an 
article in the Contemporary Review, for March, 
1902, asserts that the United States is already 
investing an annual sum of approximately 
$450,000,000 in Europe. If this be true, 
have we not a great stake in the preservation 
of a safe equilibrium there? It would be an 
inestimable gain to humanity if our admittedly 
vast power should be controlled and directed 
to such ends; in other words, that it should 
be converted into a constantly broadening 
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agency for diffusing throughout the world the 
fruits of our industry and enterprise, and for 
building up a new, more vigorous order of in- 
dustrialism in countries that, but a little while 
ago, seemed given over to stagnation and 
decay as the consequence of our encroach- 
ment. Commercial wars would become very 
rare, if not impossible, when the whole indus- 
trial world, following the leadership of the 
United States, had reached the common 
plane of efficient production in the lines 
especially suited to the particular resources 
and form of energy which each country 
found itself best able to exert, and of free 
exchange among the nations of their special 
wares. This internationalization of produc- 
tion, as it has been termed,* may be held to 
be visionary and improbable of realization, 
because of its vastness and its apparent com- 
plexity, but so much has actually been accom- 
plished and the economic tide set so strongly 
in that direction, that it would seem to be 
but a question of time. It is the more likely 
to be realized because it does not depend 
upon sentiment or prejudice, or even upon 
the preferences of a particular nation, but is 
the natural evolution of the new conditions 
created by the industrial ascendancy of the 
United States. 


THE REAL SOUTHERN QUESTION 
AGAIN 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 


IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN RE- 


GION—A DETAILED STUDY OF LIFE IN TWO TYPICAL COUNTIES 


UCH as has been written about the 
M educational needs of the rural 
South, the definite facts, as shown 

by official reports, have seldom been conveni- 
ently presented. Still less often have the 
results of personal investigation been made 
accessible. The facts that are presented here, 
we fear, make dull reading ; but two important 
general conclusions stand out that are easily 
grasped; and they are emphasized because, 
in a measure at least, they show just what the 
problem is. Inthe ten Southern States south 


* By Nathaniel T. Bacon, in the Mew York Times, January 5, 1902. 


of the Potomac and east of the Missis- 


sippi 

(1) Adult white illiteracy is as great as it 
was before the Civil War; and 

(2) The total public school expenditure in 
these States is five cents a day per pupil for 
only eighty-seven days a year. 

The ten States south of the Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi contained in 1900, in 
round numbers, sixteen and a half millions of 
people, ten and a half millions of them white 
and six millions black. In these States there 
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are nearly four million white and nearly two 
and a half million colored children of school 
age (five to twenty years)—a total of six and 
a half million children to be educated. What 
prospect have they under existing conditions 
of getting a fair public school education? 
This is a question which means a great deal 
not only for their future, but for the future 
of the whole country. 

To begin with, the reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Education show that in 1900 only 
sixty per cent. of them were enrolled in any 
schools whatever. The average daily attend- 
ance was only seventy per cent. of those en- 
rolled. In other words, only forty-two per 
cent. of these children were at school. One- 
half of the Negro children and one white child 
in five never gets a chance to learn to read. 
Careful analysis of the reports of the State 
superintendents shows that the average child, 
whites and blacks together, who attends 
school at all stops before the end of the third 
grade. In North Carolina and in South 
Carolina the average citizen gets only two 
and a half years at school in his whole life 
and in Alabama a little less. This estimate 


' includes both public and private schools. In 
| the whole South the average citizen gets only 
| three years of schooling of all kinds in his 
' entire life. 


Let us see next what kind of schooling 
this is. The average value of schoolhouses 


' and equipment in North Carolina is $180, in 


South Carolina $178, in Georgia $523 and in 
Alabama $212. The average salary of a 
teacher in North Carolina is $23.36, in South 


" Carolina $23.20, in Georgia $27 and in Ala- 
+ bama $27.50. 


The average number of days 
school is taught is—in North Carolina 70 in 
the year, in South Carolina 88, in Georgia 


) 112 and in Alabama 78. The average ex- 


penditure per pupil in average attendance is— 


' in North Carolina $4.34, in South Carolina 


$4.44, in Georgia $6.64 and in Alabama 
$3.10 per annum. In other words, in these 
States in schoolhouses costing an average of 
$276 each, under teachers receiving an aver- 


_ age salary of $25 a month, we are giving the 
| children in actual attendance five cents’ worth 
of education a day for only eighty-seven days 


in the year. 

What are the results? Figures of illiter- 
acy are a poor index of the condition of a 
population as regards education, but they sig- 
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nify much. The ratio of white adult illiter- 
ates in the Southern States increased during 
and immediately after the Civil War, and 
since then they have decreased very slowly. 
The ratio of white illiteracy is now in typical 
Southern States just what it was in 1850. 
In other words, among the whites of the 
South we have as large a proportion of illiter- 
ate men as we had in 1850. During the last 
fifty years no progress has been made in lift- 
ing the cloud of ignorance even from the 
white race. 

So far we have considered these States as a 
whole, cities and country, mountain and low 
country, all together. What is the situation 
among the mountain whites of the South? 
A special effort has been made to learn the 
condition of things in this great mountain 
belt between the Blue Ridge on the east and 
the Cumberland Mountains on the west, ex- 
tending down over the Appalachian system 
from Virginia to Alabama. This region, set- 
tled originally by the Scotch-Irish, English 
and German, the same stock as those who 
settled Central New York and Pennsylvania, 
is the home of the Southern whites. It is 
the great source from which the tremendous 
streams of population have gone that have 
filled the West all the way from Indiana 
around to Texas. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that these people come of a depraved 
stock. This impression has grown out of the 
old idea that they are the descendants of in- 
dentured servants or renegades from the old 
colonies. There are no facts whatever to 
support this theory. Mr. John Fox, Jr., 
probably expresses it correctly when he says 
that they are the people whose pioneer 
fathers, either through the attraction of the 
scenery or of the game, or because of some 
accident, were detained in the mountains on 
their way west. “The axle broke” and the 
family had to stop and go into camp, with the 
result that their descendants remain in the 
mountains today. These people come of 
good stock. Any one who looks in the faces 
of the healthy, bright-eyed boys and girls of 
the mountains today can see this. They are 


the children whose fathers fought the battles 
of King’s Mountain and Guilford Court 
House in the Revolution, who won the day 
under Jackson at New Orleans, who fur- 
nished the majority of the soldiers for the 
Mexican and the Civil Wars, and who in the 
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recent Spanish-American War furnished more 
volunteers than any other portion of the 
country except Massachusetts. As the Ap- 
palachian range is the backbone of the East- 
ern American continent, so the people of 
these mountains are the backbone of our 
American body politic. Their present char- 
acteristics are due to their isolation. The 
solitary life of the mountaineer is the key to 
his characteristic individuality. It is the lack 
of opportunity for education and for intercourse 
with the rest of mankind that makes him a 
type distinct from his brethren in the low- 
lands of the East or the Mississippi Valley 
on the West. The idea that the mountaineer 
derives his characteristics from any special 
racial influence is altogether erroneous. They 
are an important part, perhaps from a physi- 
cal standpoint the purest and strongest part, 
of our original American population. It is 
important for us, therefore, to ascertain what 
the present condition of this population is 
and what prospects their children have for an 
education. 

In that portion of West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, South 
Carolina and Georgia contained between the 
Blue Ridge on the east and the Cumberland 
Mountains on the west, there were in 1900 
in a total number of 870,537 adult male 
whites, 142,312, or more than sixteen per 
cent., who could not read or write. But in 
different States the conditions vary very 
much. In West Virginia only ten and one- 
half per cent. of the white voters are illiterate, 
in Kentucky more than twenty-one per cent. 
are illiterate. Whence this difference? In- 
quiry reveals that a great many males have 
come into West Virginia from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and other Western States to work in 
the coal mines, the oil wells and the lumber 
mills, who have enjoyed better privileges in 
the States from which they came. 

This region is not all mountainous. It 
contains many broad and fertile valleys and a 
number of large towns. If we omit West 
Virginia and the towns along the railroads 
one white voter in every four is still unable to 
read and write. 

General statements of this kind fail, how- 
ever, to give a fair conception of the actual 
conditions in any country. One must get on 
his horse and ride through the country, live 
with the people, visit the schools and 
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churches, and study the conditions at first 
hand in order to get a correct idea of the 
situation. 

We present herewith the facts about two 
typical counties in this region. Hawkins 
County, Tennessee, an average valley county, 
away from the railroads, and Madison County, 
North Carolina, an average mountain county. 


A STUDY OF HAWKINS COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


Hawkins County is in the valley of the 
Holston river along the northern boundary of 
Tennessee, with the Clinch mountains lying 
to the northwest, and Bays mountain range 
to the southeast. The Southern Railway 
skirts the southwestern part of the county 
for a distance of less than three miles, and a 
branch road from Rogersville Junction to 
Rogersville is sixteen miles in length. The 
county roads are in such a condition as to 
render travel in bad weather very difficult. 

The county was settled early by Scotch- 
Irish and English. The people are above the 
average of the strictly rural counties of eastern 
Tennessee in both intelligence and wealth. 
Rogersville, the county seat, has a population 
of 1,386. It is one of the oldest towns in 
the State, and has long been known for its 
excellent people. The chief agricultural pro- 
ducts are wheat and corn, and stock-raising is 
an important industry. 

In a total population of 24,000 (we give only 
round figures), there are 22,000 native born 
whites, sixteen foreign born whites, and 2,000 
colored persons—an average population of 
fifty to the square mile, which is above the 
average in Tennessee, and of most Western 
States. Of the adult white males, twenty-five 
per cent. are illiterate; of the colored, fifty-three 
per cent. are illiterate. In other words, one 
white voter out of every four, and one colored 
voter out of every two, can neither read nor 
write. 

According to the Tennessee State Superin- 
tendent’s Report, the total reported enrol- 
ment in the schools is 7,000, or seventy-two 
per cent. of the total school population, 
probably too large a figure. The elementary 
school has five grades, and the secondary 








school three additional grades, making eight | 


grades in all. The first grade had 2,200 
pupils ; the eighth only 100. 

The average daily attendance is 5,669, oF 
eighty-one per cent. of the total enrolment, 
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and fifty-nine per cent. of the total school 
population, also too large a figure. The aver- 
age number of days in which school is taught 
is eighty-five, and if the reported enrolment 
is correct, the average number of days at- 
tended by each pupil enrolled is sixty-nine in 
a year, and the average number of days at- 
tended by each person of school age, fifty. 
There is an average of seventy-five children 
to each white school, and sixty-nine children 
to each colored school. There is a school for 
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schools. There are nine such schools re- 
ported in Hawkins County. The total value 
of the property of these schools is $8,590; 
the total earnings for the private part of the 
session, $1,525. 

The total number of school buildings 
owned by the county is eighty-seven; one of 
brick; forty-one frame, one or two rooms, 
very simple; forty-five log, very primitive. 
The estimated value of houses, grounds, sites, 
desks, seats, etc., is $19,500, making the 





FARM LAND IN NORTH CAROLINA 


every 3.77 square miles. The total number 
of teachers is 136,—-sixty-six male, seventy 
female. Of this number, 124 are in white 
schools and twelve in colored schools. The 
average salary of teachers per month is $24. 

“ Consolidated schools” (schools which are 
run on public funds for part of the year and 
continued by private subscription) are in 
session about eight months, four months of 
which time they are conducted as private 


average value of a 


schoolhouse $224.14. 


The estimated value of all school apparatus 
in 130 schools is $550, making the total 
estimated value of school property $20,050. 

The total taxable values in Hawkins 
County in 1900 were only $2,223,996 or 
$91.64 per capita of population. Of the 
6,184 taxpayers in the county, 2,041 pay only 
a poll tax; 500 on property valued at less 
than $100; 1,700 on property valued between 
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$100 and $500; 1,000 only on property 
valued between $500 and $1,000; 900 on 
property valued between $1,000 and $5,000; 
and only ten persons pay a tax on property 
valued at over $5,000. The school tax is 
forty-five cents per $100. There is an ad- 
ditional tax of $1.50 on each poll, thirty-seven 
cents per $100 on privileges. 

The average head of a family of five 
persons has property valued at $458, and 
pays the State and county $5.50 in taxes. 
Current State revenue collected from Hawkins 
County for the year ending December 109, 
1900, was thirty-eight cents per capita of 
population. 

The total amount of school money received 
from the county is $12,350.15. In addition 
to this, the amount of the State fund appor- 
tioned is $1,748.53 and the amount derived 
from other sources is $2,015.65, making the 
total amount received, $16,114.33. This 
means that the average amount received this 
year for each school is only $123.95, and the 
average for each school day in each school, 
including everything, $1.46, or three and 
one-tenth cents per pupil per school day. 

There has been no increase in the total ex- 
penditures for the schools of this county, but 
a slight decrease since 1891 ; in that year the 
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Clay County, North Carolina 
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SCHOOLHOUSE, CLAY COUNTY 


total amount expended was $15,651, or 
sevcnty-six cents per pupil per month, while 
in 1900 the total expenditure was $14,954, 
or sixty-two cents per pupil per month. The 
largest amount expended during the period 
was $16,466, in 1896 


MADISON COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Madison County is situated in the heart of 
the great Appalachian mountain chain, along 
the western boundary of North Carolina. 
The beautiful French Broad river bisects the 
county, passing through it a roaring torrent 
between precipitous hills. The Southern 
Railway winds its way through the gorge of 
the river for a distance of twenty-three miles, 
furnishing a ready access to markets. The 
condition of the roads, however, is such as to 
render them practically impassable. 

The county was settled early by Scotch- 
Irish, English and Germans. It is an average 
county of the mountain section of North 
Carolina, and its inhabitants are of the 
rugged mountaineer type, which has not yet 
been reached by the advance of modern civil- 
ization ; they are a people of much kindliness 
of heart. Marshall, the county seat, is a vil- 
lage of 337 inhabitants. Hot Springs is the 
most noted spot in the county, celebrated as 
a health and pleasure resort. 

The county being essentially a mountain 
territory, its timber furnishes the basis for a 
great industry. The mineral wealth of the 
section is known to be great, but it is unde- 
veloped. Grains and grasses are grown in 
abundance, and stock raising is a source of 
considerable revenue. 

In a total population of 20,644, there are 
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20,072 native born whites, fourteen foreign 
born whites, and 558 

1early a pure native white American popula- 
tion, perhaps, as can be found in any county 
in the United States. Of the white voters, 
twenty-six per cent. are illiterate; of _the 
colored voters, thirty-nine per cent. 
illiterate. In other words, about one out of 
every four white voters, and two out of ev ery 
five colored voters, can neither read nor write. 

The school population is 8,143, an average 
of nineteen to the square mile. The total re- 
ported enrolment is 4,870, or sixty per cent. 
of the school population. The average daily 
attendance of schools was fifty-six per cent. 
of the total enrolment, or about thirty-four 
per cent. of the school population. 

The average length of the school session in 
white schools is fourteen weeks or seventy 
days; the average number of days at- 
tended by each white child enrolled, forty ; 
the average number of days attended by each 
white child of school age, twenty -four. There 
is an average of 116 children to each white 


are 
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school, and there is a school for every 
square miles. The male teachers are paid 
$24.59 a month, female teachers, $22.38. 

The total number of school buildings owned 
by the county is fifty-seven: one _ brick, 
eleven log, forty-five frame. The value of 
public school property in this county is Seg? 
ated at $10,417, making the average value 
a schoolhouse with its equipment, $182,75. 

The total amount of school money received 
by the county treasurer for 1900 is $6,818.03. 
This means that the av erage amount received 
for each school is only $97.40, and for each 
school day in each school, including every- 
thing, $1.39. The amount expended in 1900 
is $6,232.69, or thirty cents per capita of total 
population, sixty-four cents per pupil per 
month, and three and one-fifth cents fer pupil 
per school day. 

The similarity between these figures and 
the corresponding figures for Hawkins County, 
Tennessee, is striking. 

These people have 


not changed in any 


essential respect since the days of the pioneer. 


OF BANNER’S ELK 


From West Path of Beech Mountain, Watauga County, 


North Carolina 

















THE NEW BANKING METHODS 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BANK AS A SORT OF FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT STORE — THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER FOR 
BANKS—THE OLD DIGNIFIED METHODS GOING OUT OF DATE 


BY 
WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 


HE financial department store is the 
| most interesting product of competi- 
tive banking methods. It has been 
developed within the last decade, but it already 
gives under one roof the facilities that a dozen 
separate institutions afforded a generation ago. 
It is a sort of bank, trust company, savings in- 
stitution, safe deposit vault, and utility store, 
all in one, organized so as to do everything a 
customer asks it todo. This new institution 
still calls itself a national bank, but its atmos- 
phere is as unlike that of the old-fashioned 
bank as summer is different from winter. It 
is banking by human touch. 

Let me illustrate how the changes have 
been brought about by telling the story of 
two or three great banks. One whose busi- 
ness has now grown to national proportions, 
some years ago learned the lesson that assets 
do not take the place of friends. Every one 
knew that it was a strong bank, but notwith- 
standing a yearly showing of large profits it 
could not attract out-of-town accounts. Other 
banks with smaller resources did ten times 
the out-of-town business. The problem was 
studied in a practical way. It was found 
that the large bank with its great resources 
was a forbidding place, where everybody re- 
ceived a chilling reception. It earned divi- 
dends but it turned away friends. When a 
country correspondent paid it a visit, he was 
looked upon with suspicion, and questioned 
about his business standing. No one called 
upon him at his hotel or showed the slightest 
interest in his personal affairs. 

The bank’s staff was complete except for the 
absence of a “specialist in the art of making 
friends.” Such a man was employed and put 
in charge of the out-of-town department. He 
reorganized everything, shattering rules and 
violating traditions. Then he turned his office 
into an information bureau for the accomoda- 


tion of visitors. He studied the needs of the 
bank’s correspondents, noted the subjects they 
were interested in, and had a pleasant word 
for every one who called. He acquired 
the “convention habit”? and went wherever 
bankers congregated. That strengthened his 
connections and made his institution known 
throughout the United States. The effect 
was magical. Business poured in from all 
sections until the volume of out-of-town ac- 
counts surpassed all previous records. 

That done the bank organized itself into “a 
financial department store.” ~ It advised cor- 
respondents that anything desired in New 
York could be obtained by telegraph without 
expense to the purchasers beyond the actual 
outlay. One correspondent bank reported a 
scarcity of female labor, and asked to have 
nine servant girls secured and shipped West 
at once. They went the next day. Another 
asked to have flowers sent toa friend aboard 
a departing steamer. That order was filled. 
A Western bank wanted its New York cor- 
respondent to intercede with the customs 
officials to expedite the arrival of a friend 
aboard an incoming steamer. It saved the 
traveler two hours’ delay. Another bank re- 
quested that the New York institution attend 
to the comfort of a friend who was to undergo 
a serious operation at a hospital. That was 
done. Others sent dry goods to be exchanged, 
wanted the bank to buy wedding gifts, and to 
see to the transportation of friends from one 
railroad station to another. All these things 
involved the expense of money, labor, and 
energy. But they were worth while. 

In the words of an officer of that bank: “It 
is true that we are willing to swap horses or 
to undertake any other commission for out-of- 
town correspondents. After all it is the old 
story of warm blood and common sense. The 
country banker isa human being. Big figures 
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will never catch him, for it matters little 
whether the institution that keeps his New 
York account has a huge mass of deposits or 
not. He knows that his funds will be just as 
safe in a bank having $600,000 capital and 
surplus as one that displays its wealth in eight 
numerals of heavy face type. A large surplus 
lacks the magnetism of a warm hand-shake. 
“Now I am not an advocate of insincere 
methods or of the slightest departure from 
conservative banking principles. On the con- 
trary, we never wittingly go beyond the 
safety point in accommodating out-of-town 
customers. But competition in banking has 
reached the stage where we can no longer sit 
still and wait for business to come to us. 
We have to go after it. While I am in favor 
of dignity in banking, I am not held down by 
tradition that forbids the adoption of methods 
that have proved successful in other branches 
of business. Wonderful changes have come 


in commercial methods during the last twenty 
years, and for the life of me I cannot see why 
twentieth-century bankers should insist upon 
doing business according to the methods of 
fifty years ago. 

“So much for theory. Now as to the 


dollars-and-cents side of the story. We clear 
annually $500,000 a year in profits from out- 
of-town accounts. That is about $300,000 a 
year more than we formerly made, and it rep- 
resents the value of kind words and of com- 
mon-sense methods. Compared with net 
returns from other classes of business, this is 
largely in excess of what most banks make. 
Then, too, by paying interest on accounts we 
reduce the proposition to a business basis and 
are under obligations to no one. Our cus- 
tomers cannot demand certain privileges in 
return for large balances; the two per cent. 
allowance protecting us from all that. Of 
course, such business pays best on the basis 
of great volume, for the cost of handling 
fifteen hundred out-of-town accounts is rela- 
tively not much greater than the outlay for 
half that number. While the department 
store feature of banking may be troublesome, 
it yields, when well managed, very handsome 
returns.” 

All this shows that the commercial traveler 
in banking is becoming a necessity. In the 
institution that I have described he is one of 
its most valued officers. He goes to meet- 
ings of out-of-town bankers whenever they 
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come to town; he looks over the assemblage 
and selects half a dozen “victims.” These 
are appealed to with things less dry than 
statistics, and before the session is over two 
of the six have transferred their accounts to 
his bank. It is done quietly and without ex- 
pense or ostentation. The result appears in 
ten times the outlay on dinners, drives and 
the theatre. Such conduct is still sneered at 
by the old-fashioned banker accustomed to 
the seclusion of a plate-glass partition without 
the necessity of going across the street for 
business. But Wall Street calls it modern 
banking. 

When not on the road the commercial 
bank traveler finds plenty to do at the home 
office. He greets the visitor at the door 
with all the warmth of an old acquaintance. 
He keeps note of the bank’s customers, their 
associations, their peculiarities and their fam- 
ily histories. He separates them into classes 
as they are entitled to first, second or third 
credit. He recognizes in the small man of 
today the millionaire of tomorrow, and he 
watches intently for the quick decision, the 
cool judgment and the business foresight 
which denote capacity to care properly for 
other people’s money. Ability of this sort is 
worth a $10,000 salary to any bank that does 
not do its out-of-town business by last cen- 
tury’s methods. I know a short, chubby-face 
man in New York who performs this work to 
perfection. Courteous and keen-witted, he 
takes human nature at its true valuation. 
With a few innocent questions he gets out of 
a man in five minutes what a commercial 
agency would require several pages to say. 
As soon as a country visitor has gone he calls 
his stenographer and dictates what he thinks 
of him. These notes are consulted in days 
of panic and in times of money stringency. 

Two or three “financial department stores” 
are already preparing to operate branches. 
This is permitted by the New Jersey law. If 
plans that have been made are put into execu- 
tion a great bank in New York or Chicago 
will multiply its influence tenfold through 
alliances with smaller institutions at a dozen 
interior points. This, it is believed, will 
afford the advantages of a financial irrigation 
scheme, insuring the ebb and flow of money 
with the requirements of supply and demand. 
Although experimental, the project is sug- 
gestive of the departures that may be ex- 




















pected when the new idea in banking has 
taken firm hold. In the large cities the 
“community-of-interest” plan of operating 
several banks, through a central institution, 
has been found effective. Although prohib- 
ited by law from maintaining branches, na- 
tional banks are finding it profitable to have 
their directors secure control, through stock 
purchase, of various auxiliary institutions. 
In this way trust companies and banks some- 
times pursue a common policy, with con- 
venient shifting of loans and joint bids for 
underwriting proposals. 

In the South and the West the ingenious 
system of auxiliary banks is used with excel- 
lent results to attract deposits from wage 
earners. This gives a bank or a trust com- 
pany one branch in every family by the dis- 
tribution of small steel safes for the reception 
of coin or chance savings. Under this arrange- 
ment institutions have secured thousands of 
new accounts. The scheme represents the 
kindergarten in banking, but long ago it passed 
the experimental stage. 

But the great city bank is also strengthen- 
ing its hold on out-of-town business through 
the extension of credit department facilities. 
This puts a country bank in telegraphic com- 
mand of “credit detectives,” who are familiar 
with the devices of dishonest merchants. 
When a country bank has been victimized 
into buying worthless paper or notes based on 
insufficient security, the details are wired to 
its New York correspondent. If the case is 
hopeless the facts are reported and proceed- 
ings are abandoned. But if there appears to 
be a fair chance of recovery, a settlement is 
forced by the threat of putting the note-maker 
in jail. This often results-in the collection of 
the whole amount, or cutting a bad loss in two. 
Inasmuch as one half to three-fourths the 
liabilities of failed business concerns is said to 
represent obligations due to banks, the advan- 
tages of such credit investigations cannot be 
overestimated. Since Mr. James G. Cannon, 
Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank 
of New York, in a Philadelphia address deliv- 
ered ten years ago called attention to the 
heavy losses sustained by banks which lent 
money on “hearsay evidence,” most impor- 
tant institutions have organized credit depart- 
ments. In numerous instances these depart 
ments have paid for themselves many times 
within a year, 
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Thousands of country banks are joined to 
city institutions by still another tie which the 
public knows very little about. In a small 
room at the rear of a great financial structure 
in New York a staff of men are constantly 
employed studying the work of forgers, check 
raisers and swindlers. When a little bank in 
the West cashes a forged draft, and the work 
shows the ear-marks of professionals a central 
office is notified. There a hurried conference 
is held and the case is put in shape for detec- 
tives. Within a few hours particulars are 
telegraphed to the agency nearest the point 
where the thieves have been operating, and 
the banks for miles around are put on guard. 

I have tried to indicate the growing impor- 
tance of the personal touch in modern bank- 
ing. While many large banks would never 
go to the lengths that I have described in ac- 
commodating out-of-town customers, those 
that are making most headway do everything 
that they ask. A certain New York bank 
that obtains on the average one out-of-town 
account a day always has a guide ready to 
pilot strangers through the financial district. 
Such a small attention is gratefully remem- 
bered by the cashier on his wedding journey, 
and that bank is never likely to lose his ac- 
count. It stands to reason that the bank 
which collects an insurance policy, attends to 
the burial of a dead friend, or in other ways 
exhibits a personal interest in a customer’s 
affairs gets a hold upon its correspondents 
that it could not otherwise get. We hear of 
soulless corporations but never hear of a 
heartless bank. A heartless bank is a dead 
bank. 

Every panic brings the banks nearer to- 
gether. In this respect, too, the changes 
wrought in recent years have revolutionized 
old-time methods. When New York banks 
were first appealed to for mutual assistance in 
the effort to avoid disaster and to restore pub- 
lic confidence, the overtures were rejected and 
the “cut-throat policy” was pursued. Now, 
when a crash seems imminent, or the interest 
rate indicates general distrust, the clearing- 
house committee has the situation well in hand 
before the critical moment comes. When it 
arrives the loan pool fund is distributed and 
the interest rate drops. That is the way New 
York’s banking system has been developed to 
the efficiency required by the exacting de- 
mands of an international money centre, 








ARE THE CHURCHES DECLINING? 


AN EXAMINATION OF STATISTICS WHICH SHOWS 


A SLACKENED RATE OF 


GAIN, AND IN SOME 


CHURCHES A POSITIVE LOSS—THE REASONS FOR IT 


BY 


CHARLES 


E often hear that the day of the 

W Christian church is fast waning 
and that it will cease to exist save 

as a relic of the past. And during the past 
two or three years, in representative gatherings 
of the leading Christian denominations, the 
questions of waning interest and declining 
strength have been discussed over and over 
again in all seriousness and sadness. From all 


parts of the country and from other countries, 
too, come reports of empty pews, a decrease of 
Sunday-school scholars, depleted treasuries, 
and a waning of religious enthusiasm. How 
to attract and to keep scholars in the Sunday- 
schools? how to get people young and old to 


attend church? these and questions of a like 
nature are constantly in the minds of the 
clergy. Showing how widespread and deep- 
rooted is this lack of religious interest, even in 
those who should most manifest it, the late 
Mr. Moody in his last great revivalistic cam- 
paign devoted most of his time to a reawaken- 
ing of religious interest in church members 
themselves. All this goes to show that there 
is at least a feeling that the Christian church 
is not holding its own. 

In discussing this question a great deal of 
unnecessary confusion has been caused by 
mistaking the Christian church for all sorts 
of benevolent enterprises and organizations ; 
and the growth of kindness, of helpfulness, 
and of humane feeling and action through- 
out the world (taken to prove the growth 
of the Christian church) does _ not fall 
within the range of the present inquiry—but 
only the churches as organizations. The 
Christian church is but one of the many or- 
ganizations—and “Christianity” is the prin- 
ciple of this organization—and we _ should 
measure its growth or its decline just as we 
should measure the growth or the decline of 
any other organization, by a study of its 
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statistics and by such facts and conditions as 
indicate strength or weakness. 

The Rev. Dr. Carroll, in his book “The 
Religious Forces of the United States”’ says, 
“Our churches almost without exception 
manifest the conditions of prosperity and 
growth. Year by year they add to their 
numbers. In some cases the percentage is 
large, in others small; but growth is the rule 
and decline the rare exception.” This state- 
ment is true, but it is wholly misleading. _ It 
was made six or seven years ago and it is 
accepted today by many without question. 
But an examination of the facts upon which 
even Dr. Carroll based his statement will show 
that they hardly justify such hopeful words. 
In his book he has taken twenty-one churches 
or groups of churches “which embrace all 
Protestant communicants except about a 
million.” Footing up the reports of these 
churches we have a total of 9,263,234 com- 
municants in 1880 and 13,158,363 in 1890, 
an increase for the ten years of 3,895,129. 
Of this result Dr. Carroll says “The increase 
indicated is large, amounting to over 42 per 
cent. In the same period, ten years, the 
population increased at the rate of 24.86 per 
cent.” This of course leaves a balance of 
17.19 per cent. in favor of the churches. We 
are asked to understand by this that between 
1880, and 1890 these churches grew 17 per 
cent. over and above the increase in popula- 
tion. But a moment’s thought will show that 
the argument is wrong. By comparing the 
ratios of growth of a small organization with 
the ratios of growth of a large organization, 
the growth in the smaller body is greatly 
exaggerated. For example: an organization 
with a hundred members gains ten during the 
year; this is a gain of ten per cent. A 
neighboring organization has a thousand mem- 
bers and gains fifty during the year ; this is a 
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gain of only five per cent. although the actual 
gain is five times as large. The way to find 
the true ratio of growth in these churches over 
and above the growth in population is not to 
compare the figures of these churches in 1890 
with the figures of the same churches in 1880 
as Dr. Carroll has done, nor the figures of 
1900 with those of 1890 as the editors of 
The Independent have done (see The Indepen- 
dent, Vol. 53, pp. 48-49). The true way to 
find the ratio of growth over and above the 
growth of population is to show the proportion 
which the church members bear to the popula- 
tion at any given period. In 1880 the com- 
municants of the churches named by Dr. 
Carroll were 18.4 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, and in 1890 the communicants of the 
same churches were 21 per cent. of the total 
population—an actual gain upon the popula- 
tion of 2.6 per cent. instead of 17.19 per cent. 

Now consider the situation between 1890 
and 1900. The increase in the membership 
of these twenty-one churches or groups of 
churches during the last decade is a little more 
than 4,000,000, making a total membership 
at the close of 1900 of 17,250,000 in round 
numbers. In other words the membership of 
these churches is 22.72 per cent. of the total 
population as against 21 per cent. in 1890—a 
gain during the decade of 1.72 per cent. 
From 1880 to 1890 the membership of these 
churches gained 2.6 per cent. upon the total 
population and from 1890 to 1900 it gained 
1.72 per cent. only, a decline in the rate of 
growth of almost one per cent. It appears 
from this that, while the churches do continue 
to gain in the number of communicants, the 
rate of increase becomes smaller. 

Some have sought to explain this decline by 
saying that the statistics are not very reliable. 
Church statistics are very far from correct, 
and the churches themselves are to blame, but 
if the statistics were reliable the showing would 
be worse. We all know, who have anything 
to do with church affairs, that church statistics 
invariably err by including too much. In the 
Methodist statistics “probationers,” counted 
since 1848 (see Methodist Year Book, 1901, 
P. 34), are counted as members, and yet 
“probationers” are not members of the church. 
The compilers of church statistics have no in- 
tention to be dishonest and incorrect, but it isa 
well-known fact that membership records are 
most carelessly kept. Sufficient care is taken to 
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add new names but little attention is given to 
removing those that should no longer be there. 
Names of people long deceased are frequently 
found upon the rolls as members in good 
standing; others who have moved their 
residences and have united with other churches, 
perhaps of a different faith, are frequently 
counted as members in both churches or com-: 
munions; and I have had many persons tell 
me that their names are on the roll of a church 
they do not attend and that they have 
repeatedly tried in vain to have their names 
erased. There are many others counted as 
communicants year after year whose names 
were written in the church books when they 
were children, or just after a “revival,” who 
in word and deed disown church relationship. 

Consider, for example, the figures of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church for 1895 
and 1896. During these two years there was 
a decrease of more than 31,000. In Zhe 
Independent for January 7, 1897, this explana- 
tion is given: “ Not an actual decrease for the 
years but due to corrector methods.” That 
means that the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church found many names on its record that 
ought not to have been there. Further, the 
figures do not show the full number marked off. 
We have every reason to believe that during 
these years the church added a considerable 
number to its membership, so that the actual 
number of names dropped is 31,000 plus the 
new names added during that time. It would 
be altogether unjust to assume that the statis- 
tics of this denomination are more defective 
than all others. There can be little doubt that 
if the records of the churches were kept with 
accuracy the total membership would be much 
below the present figures. 

It is frequently contended that in estimating 
the membership of the church we should in- 
clude the members of the various young 
people’s societies and other auxiliary organiza- 
tions, and also those who, while refusing to 
identify themselves with the church, are 
devoted supporters of all its activities. There 
is perhaps a measure of truth in this conten- 
tion. The young people’s societies are to all 
intents and purposes, as are also the Sunday- 
schools, parts of the Christian organization. 
But it is very misleading to suppose that the 
membership of these societies should be added 
in full to the total church membership. A 
large number of the members of these societies 
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are also members of the church. And many 
of those who are not members of the church 
have joined these societies rather from social 
than religious motives. And what shall we 
say of. these people, known as “adherents,” 
who, while not members of the church, are 
faithful attendants and supporters of it? 
According to a chart prepared a year or so ago 
by the New York Baptist Society it appears 
that we are justified in assuming that there 
are two “adherents” for every Communicant. 
But if the accounts of depleted treasuries and 
empty pews and the great lack of active 
helpers in church work which come from all 
quarters are to be trusted (and every clergy- 
man knows that these stories are true), then 
it would seem that to assume two “adherents” 
to each communicant is an over-estimate. 
This suggests another question: Why are they 
not actual members? If the faithful ou¢szde 
supporters are to be reckoned as an actual 
part of the church population, must we not 
count out the faithless, non-supporting mem- 
bers? 

All these considerations make it safe to 
assume that the present statistics do not 
understate the strength of the church. 

An examination of the following table which 
gives the increase and the decrease, as reported 
by the different churches for the years named, 
will show that, while the churches continue to 
add to their membership, the rate of growth 
is decreasing. 
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It will be noticed that with few exceptions 
(and these are not free from suspicion), there 
is little to break the gradual and, in some in- 
stanees, rapid decline in the rate of growth, 
Compare the figures of 1900 with those of 
1895, and the difference is at once surprising 
and significant. Were it not for the evi- 
dently exaggerated increase of the Regular 
Baptists in 1898 and the generally larger 
gains of 1900, which are easily accounted 
for, the total of each column would show that 
the falling off is the rule. The figures of 
1900 show a more hopeful result for some 
churches. The Lutheran and the Methodist 
churches and a few others have made sub- 
stantial gains, but it should be remembered 
that very unusual efforts were put forth dur- 
ing the year to have a “great ingathering of 
souls.” The Methodist church pledged itself 
to “win a million souls for Christ,” and other 
churches were pledged to make exceptional 
efforts to the same end. The larger gains 
recorded are undoubtedly the result of these 
extraordinary efforts. Taken all in all the 
foregoing table reveals decline. 

This state of affairs is recognized and ad- 
mitted by leading men in the different de- 
nominations. Dr. Burrows of the Regular 
Baptist Church, South, says: “The year 1899 
has not been noted for any great increase in 
membership of the churches.” Dr. Dunning, 
speaking for the Congregationalist church, 
says, that the statistics show “ that the denom- 








THE INCREASE OR THE DECREASE IN THE MEMBERSHIP OF DIFFERENT CHURCHES 
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The churches receive a great many additions from the flood of immigrants constantly pouring into the country, Many of them are church 


members in the old home and soon as they are settled here they unite with the church of their faith. 
But no new recruit has been added to the Christian army. 


upon the unchurched world these gains by immigration must be deducted. 


as gains to the Christian church. 


In the statistics these additions appeat 
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ination is making little progress temporarily, 
even in some respects retrograding.” Rev. 
S. P. Spreng of the Evangelical Alliance 
confesses that “the year has not been one of 
extraordinary numerical increase. Indeed, the 
increase is extraordinary for its smallness.” 
Dr. Carroll begins his summary of the Meth- 
odist church by saying: “The Methodist 
Episcopal church was prosperous in every- 
thing in 1899, except in the most important 
item of all—increase of communicants.” . And 
further on he remarks: “The net gain of 
most of the churches, even the Catholic, ap- 
proached the vanishing point.” And, “ap- 
parently the number of conversions is dimin- 
ishing.” Dr. Roberts adds a similar testi- 
mony: “The Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America makes a steady 
progress, though not so rapid as in former 
years. The real reason appears to be the 
lack of spiritual vigor in all the Christian 
denominations, for other churches in the 
United States than the Presbyterian report 
decided decreases in addition to membership.” 

The report of the Sunday-school Union in 
England shows a similar condition of affairs. 
The Established church shows a decrease of 
7,000 scholars; the Wesleyan Methodist a 
decrease of 5,400; the Baptist churches have 
a decrease of 7,000; the Presbyterian, 1,400; 
and the Free church of Scotland has a de- 
crease of 4,300. There are one or two points 
in this report that deserve to be thoughtfully 
noticed. ‘ All Sunday-school figures,” it says, 
“must be taken with reservation. Every child 
entered upon the books up to the latest day is 
counted, while many are also counted who 
have ceased to attend for months. All the 
churches must, therefore, take a liberal dis- 
count off their figures.” It requires only a 
slight familiarity with Sunday-school work to 
know that if the rolls were kept half as care- 
fully as the day-school rolls are kept, the fig- 
ures would be materially reduced. The re- 
port also points out that “but for the con- 
siderable influx of infants the decrease would 
have been 17,000 in one denomination alone ;” 
while the figures of the other denominations 
show that seventy-five per cent. of the de- 
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crease is caused by the “dropping out of 
scholars above the age of fifteen.” The Wes- 
leyan figures show that of a total decrease of 
5,380 no less than 4,300 are scholars above 
fifteen years of age. “It comes to this, that 
while the mothers of the small children are 
as ready as ever to send them, very often for 
their own convenience, we are losing our 
elder boys and girls at the most formative 
period of life.’ Thus it appears that both 
young and old are drifting away from the 
churches. 

In many churches the controlling interest 
is social. Clubs, suppers, entertainments of 
all sorts are among the chief attractions and 
each year claim a more prominent place in 
church activities. But for these social activi- 
ties many persons would cease their connec- 
tion with the churches. In order to pay 
running expenses many churches must have 
fairs, suppers and entertainments of all sorts. 
In building churches as much care is bes- 
towed upon the dining-room and the kitchen 
as upon any other part, and in some there 
is a stage for private theatricals. All these 
incidents go to show how difficult it is for the 
churches to hold their own. ; 

As for explanations—on the one hand it is 
contended that the churches are losing 
ground because they are too orthodox; and 
on the other hand the lack of orthodoxy is 
given as the primary cause of decline. Take 
first the claim that the Christian church is 
declining because it is too orthodox. The 
Congregational church is admittedly one of 
the least orthodox of the denominations, nor 
is the orthodoxy of the Episcopal church 
among the strictest. Yet the Congrega- 
tional church from a gain of 19,000 in 1895 
fell to a gain of less than 2,000 in 1900. 
Only three times since 1857 has the gain of 
membership in this church been as low as at 
the present time, and never has there been 
such a steady falling off as has occurred since 
1894—the banner year of its history.* The 
Episcopal church, which attracts by its 
social prestige, shows nevertheless a very 
steady decrease in yearly gains. At the last 
General Convention it was reported that there 


* Dr. Beard, in an address a year or more ago, said of the Congregational Year Book for 1900: “ There is nota 
cheerful page in it. In it we learn that through the efforts of 630,000 members, with a cash outlay of $7,000,000 for 


home expenses, there was received during the twelve months a net addition of 1640.” 


In Massachusetts, with 


a membership of 113,000 and a cash outlay for home expenses of $1,650,000, there was during that year an actual 


loss of 588 members. 


At the National Council lately held in Portland, Me., there was reported a net loss for the 


triennial period of 32,103 members in_ the Christian Endeavor societies. 
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were 3,896 fewer confirmations and 13,832 
fewer baptisms during the three years then 
ending as compared with the previous three 
years’ period. It thus appears that to be of 
“Jliberal’ orthodoxy is not to insure success. 
How stands it on the other hand? Are 
those churches also declining that show no 
great departure from the old orthodoxy? 
The Methodist statistics may be allowed to 
furnish the answer; for this church can 
hardly be accused of non-orthodoxy. Some 
of its ministers may be guilty of “leaning 
toward Unitarianism,” and the higher criti- 
cism may give a less dogmatic tone to some 
of its pulpits, but at the last General Confer- 
ence the church refused to change its disci- 
pline in favor of “liberalism.” Its leaders 


stand for “historic Methodism.” In 1895 
the church reported an increase of 279,259 
members; in 1896 the increase was only 
45,000; in 1897 it was 14,000; in 1808 it 
had fallen to 12,000, and in 1899 there was 
an actual decrease of nearly 4,000. Last 
year a substantial gain is reported, but when 
we remember that this gain is the result of 
extraordinary efforts it has not the meaning 
that it would have were it the result of nor- 
mal conditions. It is plain that this church, 
which can hardly be matched for its good 
management and which is orthodox, is grad- 
ually losing ground. We must conclude then 
that neither orthodoxy nor the lack of it is 
the secret of the churches’ decline. The 
explanation must be sought in other reasons. 
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THE STORY OF MR. W. E. CARLIN’S SUCCESSFUL CAMERA- 
HUNTING FOR BIG GAME AND LITTLE IN IDAHO AND FLORIDA 


BY 


BERNARD MEIKLEJOHN 


photography has been performed by 

Mr. Wiliam E. Carlin who spent the 
summer of 1897 in the Clearwater country of 
Idaho hunting with the camera. Accompanied 
by W. H. Wright, who served as guide, Mr. 
Carlin camped all the summer along the Clear- 
water River, tramping the country every day, 
waiting hour after hour and spoiling plate after 
plate to “catch” some little rodent, stalking 
deer through the underbrush, and following 
trappers’ lines for lynxes; working with in- 
defatigable patience and inexhaustible fertility 
of resource. The result was a series of 
pictures that can hardly be surpassed. 

First Mr. Carlin photographed white tail 
deer. When he and Wright sighted a herd 
browsing on the sprouting buds along the river, 
they cautiously dragged the heavy apparatus 
through the brush to focussing distance. Often 
at that juncture the deer broke away with a 
start and a snort, but presently it became less 


. NOTABLE achievement in wild animal 


difficult with practice to approach unseen, and 
then Mr. Carlin got some satisfactory plates. 
When the camera was focussed, he whistled 
sharply. The deer looked up. The shutter 
snapped. There was a single “whoof,” a 
quick thud on the ground, and then a terrified 
deer sailing down the valley in thirty-foot 
jumps. Again and again was this procedure 
followed—though once there came a sudden 
break in the success of the method. He 
was creeping through a low growth of quaking 
aspens to a sheltering rock just ahead, when 
a great buck reared from behind it, placed his 
fore-feet on the rock and looked over at him, 
his antlers, proudly thrown up, outlining their 
splendid curves against the sky. For a second 
it was superb. But a moment later there was 
only a streak of deer a half-mile away, occa- 
sionally touching the ground but mostly just 
soaring. The best pictures, like the biggest 
fish, usually get away. 

The flash-light pictures at night were taken 
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A white-tail deer in readiness to flee 


from a canoe. When alone Mr. Carlin hada 
jack-lantern strapped to one shoulder, a hand- 
camera hung breast high by a thong around 
his neck, and a sort of mortar-board for the 
flash-light powder, much like the lamp of the 
Statue of Liberty. Imagine Liberty squeezing 
a bulb which sets off a cap which in turn sets 
off some powder in her lamp ; that is what the 
flash-light apparatus was like. When Wright, 
the guide, and Herrick, the cook, were along, 
one of them managed the paddle and the other 
the jack, but the photographer always took 
the powder. 

Noiselessly they stole along the river, flash- 
ing the jack from side to side till they caught 
the green shine of eyes. Nearer and nearer 
they glided. Softly Mr. Carlin took off the 
cap of the lens. Then a quick squeeze with his 
right hand holding the mortar-board high, a 
white glare, a statuesque deer standing frozen 
with astonishment, night again, a snort, a 
splash, a crash in the underbrush and it was 
over. Once, however, he caught the same 
deer twice ; the picture is given herewith. He 
had “snapped” her once, and there had been 
but a single leap and then silence. What did 
it mean? Quickly he set off another flash. 

‘here, some thirty feet back from the brink 


was the doe, staring back wide-eyed and listen- 
ing with ears aflare. 

That night, too, he had had the rare fortune 
to lay his hand ona buck. Suddenly, as they 
drifted down the easy current without a sound, 
a great something loomed out of the night, 
swimming straight at them. Before they had 
time to think, he had reached the canoe, and was 
driving into it blindly. Mr. Carlin leaned, 
gave the buck’s neck a_ resounding — slap 
and shouted. The startled beast lurched 
almost out of the water. Then as he shot in 
a bee line for the shore, they played the 
jack on him till he scuttered through the 
lily pads and cannoned into the bushes and 
away. Ifit had not been 
for the excitement they 
could easily have pho- 
tographed him, and in- 
deed all the work of 
“taking’’ the deer had 
more play in it than toil. 

Nor was it harder to 
“take” the  lynxes. 
First trapping one, not 
a difficult matter, in 
a trap attached to a 





light pine-top drag, they 








WHITE-TAIL DEER 


This is the second successful flashlight of the same animal 
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FLORIDA OPOSSUM 
Brought out in the daytime by baiting. Coming for the fish-tail on the log 


let him go through the brush till the drag 
caught the handsome beast up short. They 
followed with dogs till they caught up with 
the snarling creature, and then, planting the 
camera a yard from his face, Mr. Carlin 
growled till the lynx set back his ears and 
looked ugly. At that moment he was 
“snapped.” It went against the grain to kill 
him afterward, but as “lynxes is varmints,” 
as an old trapper used to say, they had to. 
But none of the larger animals required the 
patience and endurance demanded by the little 
things that dwelt in the great meadow plateaus 
of the mountains. The ground squirrels simply 
lived with the party, swarmed over the camp 
all day, gnawed at the meal bags in the early 
morning and often obligingly sat up to have 
their pictures taken. But the little chief hare, 
or pika, with its demure Chinese expression, 
and the tiny long-nosed shrew, kept Mr. Car- 
lin waiting day after day and week after week 
before he finally photographed them. Of 
course he worked in businesslike fashion, 
getting up at dawn and taking the films from 
the water trough where they had lain all night, 
tramping the valleys all day for whatever 
turned up, and developing at night, so that 
one cannot say he tried six weeks for the pika 
whose picture is given here, yet for that space 
of time it was the quest of it that lay on his 
mind. For hours he sat on the ground and FLYING SQUIRREL 
read or smoked, with a camera focussed on Taken in New York State 
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some pika’s favorite sunning place, which he 
knew by the characteristic dusty marks on the 
sun-warmed rock, but six weeks went by 
before he caught one at last. 

Fat, round, and fuzzy, the pika is neverthe- 
less quick as a water spider. A zig-zag gray 
streak is as much as one usually sees of him. 
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he is out again as round as ever and as sry, 
Nor does he close both eyes when he dzes 
lazily in the sunshine. Indeed it was the 
briskness of one that resulted in Mr. Cariin’s 
getting one of the most successful p!.oto- 
graphs of the trip. 


After days of watching a certain sunning 


CANADA LYNX 
Held fast in the brush by a clog. The cameraa yard away 


All fall he gathers hay in tiny cocks for his 
winter food, and stores it in crevices of the 
slide rock of a talus, sometimes as much as a 
bushel. The winter snows fall heavier and 
heavier till his habitation is sometimes thirty 
feet below the surface, but he does not hiber- 
nate, and when spring melts the snows away 


spot, with the camera in focus, he had counted 
“1001, 1002” for a four-second exposure on 
the hare he had waited for so long, when the 
familiar gray streak materialized, and_ the 
animal vanished. There had been no sound. 


had he been startled? Mr. Carlin 
There, flattened to the rock 


How 
looked about. 
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not twenty feet away was a reddish brown 
sinuous shape with beady eyes—a weasel. 
With a shout he was frightened into a 
hole, and then, after focussing the camera on 
the hole, Mr. Carlin waited—five minutes, ten 
minutes, twenty minutes, a__ half-hour, 
until a pointed nose and a pair of red 
eyes preceded the weasel out of the hole an 
hour and a quarter after he had entered. 
Forthwith he was “ snapped” : 
his picture is given, taken at 
a distance of twenty feet. <A 
week later the hare succumbed. 
The shrew was cornered at last 
with the aid of four men and 
a dog. 





In this manner Mr. Carlin 
worked all summer. He had 
no special plan, but simply 


scoured the valleys and hillsides, 
tracking everything that moved, 


nted chasing ‘coons into trees, wait- 
e on #@ Ing hours by some furry thing’s 
the HF domicile, following ~ Long’s 
the Bf trapping circuit to see what 
vind. FF game for the camera his 
arlin §§ traps afforded, until the 
rock ff fever of the sport rose so 
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WHITE-TAIT, DEER 


high that when he came out of the Bitter 
Root country that fall he went with Wright 
to Florida to continue photographing. There, 
with methods perfected by experience and 
thoroughly converted to the telephoto lens, 
he put into practice a trick he had learned 
along the Clearwater. 

Many animals he had “caught” by baiting 
laying food in the same place every day. 








STARTLED DEER 


She hears a whistle across the creek 
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>COON 


Chased into a tree by dogs 


In Florida he baited an opossum at his _nor- 
mal nocturnal feeding hours, and then gradu- 
ally made the hour of feeding later and later 


LITTLE CHIEF HARE 


Sunning on a rcck in the mountains 


till he had the little fellow coming at ten 
o'clock in the morning, in the full glare of 
the sunshine. It took many weeks thus to 
change a congenital habit, but he found that 
this method of baiting a night-roaming ant 
mal later and later till the light was strong 
enough for a photograph notably widened the 
field of his possibilities. 

He “caught” snakes and birds and alliga- 
tors. He came north to New York State 
and photographed there, always learning 
more about the habits of the creatures and 
the way to get their pictures. No longer did 
he spoil four dozen plates to get four pictures 
—his usual average in the Bitter Roots, 
where he had made a record of a hundred ex 
posures for a single successful picture of @ 
wood-rat. Tl] 1imals still persisted in get 
ting out of focus, but the perfection of the 
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WHITE-TAIL DEER 
Browsing on the bank of the Clearwater 


After a wait of an hour and a quarter he crawled out before the focussed camera 
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telephoto camera allowed him to focus farther 
and farther away from his “sitter” with a 
decreasing chance of frightening it, and he 
hopes soon to go back to Idaho and “get” a 
thousand things he knows he can still dis- 
cover there despite the gradual thinning out 
of game, for he learned in Florida that if one 
method of getting a picture will not serve 
another will, as an incident will show. 

There lived along Elk Summit Creek two 
kingfishers whose habit was to fly - down 
stream every morning to perch on_ three 
stumps by the water. About those stumps 





FLASHLIGHT OF A DEER 


they were very impartial. He focussed on 
one—and that day they preened and fussed 
and screamed on the other two. He tried 
another and they showed an almost diabolical 
preference for the stump they had tabooed 
the day before. Each day, of many days, 
they left him sweating and fuming impotently 
with his telephoto lens staring stupidly at 
just the one stump that on that particular 
day they scorned, while they sailed off up 
river with screams of rattling laughter. He 
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WHITE-FOOTED DEER-MOUSE 


Lived in camp in the Bitter-root mountains 


cogitated. The next morning two _ lusty 
Negroes were dispatched to cut down two of 
the stumps, and about the time the _ birds 
arrived he was cozily ensconced with the 
camera pointed at the solitary stump re- 
maining. 

They came—very jauntily. They wheeled 
about for the stumps in a flutter of blue and 
white plumage. They saw. For a full 
minute the air was filled with raucous king- 
fisher profanity. How they swore! Slowly 
the noise grew less and less, and gradually 
they settled angrily to the single stump. 
Click! The battle was won. 





SHREW 


Cornered by four men and a dog 
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RICHLY ENDOWED STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY 


THE ACADEMIC AND ARCHITECTURAL PLANS OF THE FREE 
» WHICH IS MORE LIBERALLY 


CALIFORNIAN INSTITUTION 
PROVIDED FOR THAN AN 


RS. JANE L. STANFORD sre- 
cently transferred to the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University property 

which is thought to make it the richest edu- 
cational institution in this country, and one of 
the best endowed in the world. In the ten 
years since it was founded it has grown from 
a much-advertised little college of four hun- 
dred students to one among the large institu- 
tions. No college has gone through a pluckier 
struggle. For six years there was a hard 
fight day by day to keep its doors open. 
When Senator Leland Stanford died in 
1893, the institution had been open for 
nearly two years, and there were about seven 
hundred students and nearly a hundred pro- 
fessors and instructors. The great building 
scheme, of which the inner quadrangle and the 
dormitories then finished formed but a small 
part, was to be completed. Dr. Jordan, the 
president, often referred regretfully to the 
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OTHER IN THE COUNTRY 


BY 


WILL IRWIN 


Illustrated from photographs by W. J. Street and R. E. Warfield 


time he could telegraph to any of the older 
institutions making a famous scholar a liberal 
offer. In the first year Ex-President Harrison 
came across the continent to, lecture before 
the new law department. Throughout the 
country, and especially throughout California, 
it was thought that Stanford University 
would never Jack money. All this was 
changed in a day. 

Senator Stanford in his lifetime had given a 
moderately large endowment, all in farming 
lands. In his will he provided for a_per- 
manent cash endowment of two and a half 
millions, from an estate bequeathed to the 
widow, who was to devote her money eventu- 
ally to the university. Almost at once came 
the hard times of 1893. The endowment 
lands became non-productive. Even when 
the property should come through the probate 
courts, there were the minor bequests to be 
paid off. University expenses accordingly 
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were cut to the lowest notch, and plans aban- 
doned ; “for a year only” said the heads of 
the university. Then, almost without warn- 
ing, the Government brought a fifteen-million- 
dollar suit against the Stanford estate for the 
old, expired debts of the Pacific railroad 
kings, the “Big Four” who founded the 
Southern Pacific system. Had the Govern- 
ment won, Stanford would have been doomed. 
Even as it was, with the property tied up, no 
money was coming in. But the courts based 
their allowance to Mrs. Stanford for personal 
expenses upon her scale of living in the days 
when Mr. Stanford was Governor, and she a 


leader of society in San Francisco. It was 
made $150,000 a year. The university sal- 
aries alone amounted to $185,000. Thirty- 


five thousand dollars a year and more must 
be made up while the estate lay in the courts. 

It was accomplished. Salaries were cut, 
and a “ registration fee”’ of ten dollars a term 
was collected from every student, though the 
articles of incorporation provided that tuition 
should for all time be free. For the next two 
years, every cent that could be raised from 
every possible source was turned into the 
university treasury, and every cent of ex- 
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penditure was strictly watched. The pro- 
fessors, living on reduced incomes, were buying 
their new books themselves. Mrs. Stanford, 
nominally spending $150,000 a year, was 
really living on a hundred dollars a month. 
Once she prepared to sell her jewels, but 
they were finally saved to be used as a last 
resort, though since the return of good 
fortune she has sold them to build the new 
Memorial Church. It was even determined 
at one time to cut down the number of 
students and instructors by half, though this, 
too, was abandoned. 

The professors in that trying time stood by 
the school as nobly as Mrs. Stanford. To 
several came good offers from the East, to 
most of them at the time of life when pro- 
motion is most prized. Doctor Jordan himself 
had opportunities to double his salary and 
possibly his influence. Yet not a man de- 
serted. At one time salaries were unpaid for 
two months. At that stage a few hundred 
dollars strayed in from some unexpected 
source, and it was divided pro rata. When 
the cloud lifted, some of the recipients of 
offers accepted them. The final issue of the 
case came in the United States Supreme 
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Court. President Cleveland requested that it 
be taken up out of order and gained his point, 
at the moment when Stanford had reached its 
hardest times, and when further delay would 
have equalled an adverse decision, and closed 
the university. 

On March 2, 1896, the news was received 
at Palo Alto that the Supreme Court had de- 
cided that the Government had no claim on 
the estate. The drizzly morning when the 
telegram was brought to the quadrangle was 
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in Government securities. By the summer o! 
1898, the university’s future was assured. 
Moreover, Thomas Welton Stanford, ain 
Australian multi-millionaire and brother of 
Leland, used his inheritance from the estate 
in building a new library. “I have been 
through such an experience as never before 
fell to any university president,” said Doctor 
Jordan after it was all over. “I had all that I 
wanted for two years ; then poverty for nearly 
six; and then wealth again.” Building began 





NORTH 


the wildest, maddest day in the history of the 
university. Classes were stampeded ; students 
and professors marched in procession around 
the quadrangle ; and instruction was adjourned 
for two days. Yet until 1899 the closest 
financiering, the most careful management 
were required. This task was complicated by 
the state of affairs in the Southern Pacific 
company. In the end, the Stanford interests 
drew out of the Southern Pacific and invested 








TOWER — Inner triangle 


again at once, and will be continued for two 
years more. Until it is finished the plans for 
the greater university cannot be set afoot. 
The buildings are of buff sandstone in a 
modified style of the old Mission architecture 
of California, with arches and corridors and 
covered passageways. The inner quadrangle 
is the most beautiful part. On the longest 
side, it runs in two six-hundred-foot stretches 
of arched arcades capped at the side entrances 
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THE CHAPEL 


by fairy towers in the Mission style. The 
light buff sandstone is now softening into 
yellow through the influence of years; the 
roofs are tiled in red. The enclosed space of 
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two and a half acres is studded with beds of 
palms, bamboos and other semi-tropical plants, 
giving to the corridors, in the moonlight, a 
dreamy, fairyland aspect. Around this is now 
growing up the larger university. Five new 
buildings have been completed. Nine more 
are in course of construction and will be open 
for use when the next college year begins, 
while six more, two of them very important in 
the plan, will be under way by the coming 
summer. The approximate cost of the whole 
building scheme will be not far from three 
million dollars. It provides for all the depart- 
ments outlined in the plans for the future 
Stanford. 

Briefly, Stanford University, following Mr. 
Stanford’s idea, makes training for usefulness 
in life its end. Usefulness through high 
scholarship is the keynote of the plan as in- 
terpreted by Doctor Jordan. There are no 
honorary degrees. In granting the regular 
degrees no distinction is made between course 
and course. A Stanford Bachelor of Arts may 
have gained his degree for work in Greek or 
in Chemistry or in Steam Engineering or in 
Economics or in Biology. There is no com- 
parative scholarship ranking. There are no 
ceremonial observances. And there are as few 
rules as possible. Until recently, when some 
of the women students adopted the custom 
under mild protest, there were no caps and 





THE ROOFS OF BUILDINGS IN THE OUTER QUADRANGLE 


Showing arcade arrangement 
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gowns at Stanford commencements. Even the 
diplomas are little squares of sheepskin printed 
in English and certifying in business-like terms 
fulfilment of requirements. 

The scheme of instruction is broadly elective 
along a peculiar line, planned after conference 
with some of the clearest-sighted university 
authorities, among them President Eliot of 
Harvard. Each student must register, on 
matriculation, in some one department. The 
head of that department requires him to take 
one-third of his courses in the department. 
The other two-thirds are elective under advice. 
In the English department for example, there 
must be so much study on the sources of the 
English language, so much in composition, so 
much in each of the periods of English litera- 
ture, so much in the history of the English 
language as a whole. Other courses are taken 
according to individual needs. 

The work is exacting: probably Stanford 
turns away annually a greater percentage of 
students for deficiency in scholarship than any 
other institution of its rank. “Some of the 
older universities,” says Doctor Jordan, 
“tolerate three hundred men among. their 
students who are getting nothing out of their 
college course, simply because these men are 
paying into the college treasury some fifty 


thousand dollars a year in tuition fees. We 
do not collect fees, and I see no reason for such 
toleration here.” The entrance requirements, 
which began low, have been gradually raised. 
With nearly unlimited means at command, 
Stanford is to be built up in future in the post- 
graduate and professional schools. It is to be 
a post-graduate university, somewhat after the 
plan of Johns Hopkins. The present number 
of twelve hundred undergraduates may be 
allowed to expand to two thousand or more, 
but the energy and the surplus funds when 
the buildings have been finished will go to 
encourage higher scholarship. The under- 
graduate field is to be left very largely to the 
University of California. A Law School two 
years old and developed from an undergraduate 
department is the only strictly professional 
school at Stanford now.. The medical school 
and the post-graduate medical school are to 
come later. In pursuit of this plan, a library 
to hold a million volumes is building. 
Stanford is an out-of-doors college. Around 
the campus lies a broad estate of nine thou- 
sand acres, all university domain. Three miles 
to the front lies San Francisco bay and behind 
roll the foothills, green in autumn and winter 
as are all California hills, yellow in late spring, 
brown and dry in midsummer. Between the 
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arch and the gate opening on Palo Alto lies a 
mile of forest artificially planted except for 
some old oaks native to the soil. One of the 
curiosities is an avenue of infant sequoias, the 
giant trees of California. No shooting is 
allowed. Quail whistle under the windows of 





PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Of the Leland-Stanford University 


recitation rooms; the mornings are melodious 
with the songs of meadow-larks ; jack-rabbits 
running from dogs trail cross the field during 
football practice; coyotes have even come 
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down from the hills and serenaded the dormi- 
tories. Deer can be killed within twelve 
miles of the campus. 

This isolation has bred a peculiarly delizht- 
ful student life. Women from the first have 
been admitted on equal terms with the men, 
although a rule, never enforced, limits their 
number to five hundred. The poor student 
is the rule. About one-third of the men 
support themselves wholly or in part, and 
fully one-half of the whole student body work 
in the summer vacation. Thus traditions are 
most democratic. The man who waits on 
the table at the Stanford Inn goes out after- 
ward to sing on the steps with the men 
whom he has just served. One football cap- 
tain who held many honors was a waiter for 
three years. The baseball captain of the 
same year ran a student transfer business, 
The fraternities object to manual labor by 
their members; otherwise no Stanford stu- 
dent finds that work affects his social stand- 
ing. In athletics there is but one real rival, 
the University of California, although Nevada 
and Oregon make an occasional visit. 

When the students in the early days 
wanted a daily paper they bought the print- 
ing outfit on credit and paid for it out of the 
earnings. The men on the earlier track 
teams turned out with spades and picks and 
made their own cinder paths. Of the first 
football team only three members had seen 
the game played before the day they defeated 
the University of California. They learned 
football out of the directions in the official 
guide. Relations between the faculty and 
the students were such that every senior 
called at least one professor by his first name. 
The fraternities were few. From that time 
have grown a few peculiar customs. One is 
the wearing of the broad-brimmed sombrero 
by the senior class. Another is the junior 
“plug,” a battered, highly decorated gray hat 
—copied from the University of California— 
which is donned at a ceremonial _ bonfire. 
Twice a year the women have among them- 
selves a fancy dress party, wherein half the 
guests dress as men. At the present time 
activities are less rough than formerly and 
probably more civilized. There is less inti 
macy between students and professors. There 
are more fraternities, more social affairs, 
strictly college functions.  Co-education, 
given full swing, has worked well. 
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Upon one point, however, Stanford has 
met some serious criticism: there has been 
an amazing number of weddings, the result of. 
undergraduate attachments.. The authorities, 
believing that “girling,”’ as it is called, is 
infinitely better than that other college cus- 
tom known as “beering up,” have taken no 
special means to curb the tendency, except 
where it interferes with scholarship. 

Approximately the Stanford endowment is 
$30,000,000. During Mrs. Stanford’s life it 
will remain under her control, though she 
could not take back any of the gift, even if 
she so desired. Government bonds make up 
eighteen millions of this property. Shares of 
the Pacific Improvement Company, a large 
real estate corporation, make up between four 
and five millions. The value of the buildings 
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now erected is about two millions. The rest 
is mostly in lands, including the largest vine- 
yard and one of the largest wheat ranches in 
California. By a recent action of the people of 
California, voted through the referendum at a 
general election, most of the property is 
exempt from taxation. Thomas Welton 
Stanford has promised to leave his fortune to 
the university. This has been widely -esti- 
mated at from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
The chief expectation of increased wealth, 
however, is the rise in value of the endow- 
ment lands. Most of the great wealth be- 
longing to Oxford and Cambridge has come 
through a rise in land values. The Stanford 
lands are in a growing section, and they may 
multiply in value several times before the 
moss is gray on the new quadrangles. 
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dent,” said Doctor David Starr Jordan, 
“to the fact that I never have wanted 

to be a college president.” 
“That sounds odd, doesn’t it?” he went 


| OWE my success as a college presi- 


on. “But it’s true. If you have ever seen 
a fussy old granny at the head of a university 
—a man whirled about by affairs great and 
small, one who, in the end, lets detail drown 
him—you will know what I mean. When I 
came here I stipulated with Senator Stanford 
—in fact, he proposed it—that I never should 
do anything that I could hire done.” 

“Poise” is the word that represents Presi- 
dent Jordan’s chief characteristic. By many 
he is regarded as the most important man in 
California. He is thought to have broken 
loose from what are considered the narrowing 
traditions of the East, and to have become 
essentially Western. 

Going from a farm near Gainesville, New 
York, to Cornell University, in 1868, he be- 
came a member of the pioneer class of that 
university. To pay his way through college 


he waited on the table, husked corn and dug 
ditches. “A young man with good health 
and good habits is not worth educating if he 
can’t get through college in that way,” de- 
clares Doctor Jordan. The study he liked 
best was botany, and when he. found himself 
in charge of an herbarium, the office with its 
petty stipend was a great joy to him. He 
became an instructor in botany while he 
was a junior. His work and his strong 
personality attracted the attention of 
President White, who became his life-long 
friend. 

After his graduation Doctor Jordan became 
an ardent naturalist. He went with Agassiz 
to Penikese, where the great science teacher 
instructed a little Harvard class in the great 
book of Nature. Jordan always accounts 
himself extremely fortunate to have been one 
of that favored school. He tells his students 
today that the greatest university in America 
was held in an old barn on the little islet of 
Penikese. ‘It lasted but three months,” he 
says, “and in effect had but one teacher. 
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That school existed in the personal presence 
of Agassiz. When he died it vanished.” 
-From the first of his natural science 
studies Doctor Jordan became profoundly in- 
terested in fishes. To perfect himself in this 
course of study he has traveled more than 
200,000 miles, going all over the globe. He 
knows more about fishes, perhaps, than any 
other living man, and is especially well in- 
formed regarding their geographical distribu- 


tion. “I have worked harder at this,’ he 
says, “becduse less was known 6f it than 
of other branches of the study.’ A few 


years ago he nearly ruined his eyes in the 
mechanical work of reading the proofs of his 
great volumes on this subject. He has spent 
many months in Japan jotting down the 
results of close studies there of which he has 
written in “The Origin of the Fishes of 
Japan.” His connection with the United 
States Fish Commission began in 1877. He 
traveled to the Arctic, where he studied the 
fur seal; he went to the isles of the great 
Gulf and of the South Seas, and sailed to the 
Orient. But while these studies claimed 
years of his life, sciénce has not dried or 
narrowed him. There still remains human 
sympathy ; and to literature, to art, and to 
real religion he is truly devoted. a, 

In 1879 he became Professor of Zodlogy in 
the Indiana University. He had intended to 
devote his life wholly to science, but when the 
presidency became suddenly vacant, Professor 
Jordan, the youngest member of the faculty, 
found himself chosen to fill it. 

“IT didn’t want the place,” he told me. 
“On the day I took it, I sent in my resigna- 
tion to take effect in six months; but I had 
to stay six years. I never wanted to be a 
college president, but more of that sort of 
thing was in store for me than I had 
dreamed. One day Mr. Stanford came to 
Bloomington. I had never seen him before 
and he had never seen me. He was looking 
for a man to take the presidency of his new 
university. Would I accept it? I liked Mr. 
Stanford’s ways at once. I knew he was a 
broad man; and I liked California. The 
result was that I accepted. Afterward I 
found that I was indebted in a way to Doctor 
White for the offer. Senator Stanford liked 


Cornell and its methods and he wanted a Cor- 
nell man. President White recommended me.” 
Resolute, full of high faith and purpose, 
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Doctor Jordan came to California. “When 
in the spring of 1891 I entered the presi- 
dent’s office at the new university,” said he, 
“the founder turned over to me a large trunk 
full of applications for positions in the faculty 
from all over the world. He told me that I 
could do as I pleased about them. I was glad 
he had no preferences. I selected my men 
chiefly from Cornell and Indiana. Each ap- 
pointment was a surprise to the man who 
received it. As for the appeals for position, 
I never knew from whom they came. The 
trunk was never opened.” 

On assuming his office the new president 
worked very hard. There was a strong prej- 
udice against Senator Stanford among the 
people, as he was one of the railroad monopo- 
lists known as the Southern Pacific Company. 
This prejudice, so far as it touched the uni- 
versity, Doctor Jordan had to overcome. He 
went courageously to his work. Californians 
hate indirection and despise condescension. 
Doctor Jordan says things directly. His con- 
clusions often strike the careful observer as 
inspirations rather than as logical deductions. 
This faculty, together with his commanding 
presence, his ease of manner and speech won 
people. He laid much stress upon physical 
health and purity. He recommended athletics 
and out-of-door living. He had the sense to 
discuss matters the plain people could under- 
stand and appreciate. ‘That’s the college I 
want my boy to go to,” said the Fresno County 
farmer, “ where he can hear about the benefits 
of a clean life, and keep up his muscle while 
he is stuffing his head.” 

But President Jordan was accused of self- 
advertising. He did not reply. An advertise- 
ment of himself was an advertisement for his 
college. Everybody in California today knows 
that it is not that great group of buildings that 
attracts hundreds of students to Stanford. It 
is not the climate. It is the man. He has 
battled with conditions that would have dis- 
couraged many a lesser man. Early in his 
administration came the dark days of Stanford. 
He fought through them successfully. 

Senator Stanford’s policy of having the head 
of the faculty do nothing that can be done by 
others has been closely followed. A Con- 
mittee of Affairs decides upon every question 
that is not of large importance, leaving Doctor 
Jordan freer from details than any other col- 
lege president in the country. For that reason 
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he travels much. He has climbed the Matter- 
horn, walked under the Cuban palms, paddled 
a canoe on the Yukon, bathed in the surf of 
the South Sea Islands, waded in the streams 
of Japan, bicycled about in California, walked 
over the desert trails of Mexico and, in fact, 
has been everywhere. A few years ago he 
climbed to the top of the enchanted Mesa, in 
Arizona. He has taken the most remarkable 
automobile ride yet recorded in this country— 
from San José, California, to the summit of 
Mt. Hamilton, when, in twenty miles, his 
machine pulled up a slope of 4,000 feet. 

‘Jordan is always into everything big,” is 
what is said of him. Few college presidents 
for instance, would dream of such a thing as 
interviewing for a newspaper even so promi- 
nent a man as Lord Charles Beresford, but 
when Lord Charles came from China to San 
Francisco, Doctor Jordan, who is a close 
student and very severe critic of our foreign 
policy, drew from the Englishman the most 
important information as to the “Open Door” 
ever published in an American paper. 

No teacher employs more simple, forceful 
methods. He addresses himself to the vital 


points, and whenever he can do so he lets his 


subject speak for itself. If the lecture be 
about fish he is likely to appear in an apron 
beside a barrel of live specimens, and dipping 
his bared arm down into the water, flash 
before the eyes of his pupils an example of his 
subject. His faith in athletics is firm and 
abiding. Once every year he plays at first 
base in the faculty’s ball game. He has also 
played with the students. He loves the woods 
and wilds and has only tolerance for towns. 
He is as appreciative as John Muir of elemen- 
tal blessedness. He does not mind walking 
abroad in the dark or in the rain. 

At the time of the Ross case, and the sub- 
sequent defections from the faculty, he re- 
ceived the blow calmly and to each new threat 
of revolt appeared impassive and stoical; but 
all the while the spirit of loyalty, apparently 
without the slightest impetus from the presi- 
dent, was slowly rallying. Soon it gathered 
force and finally such enthusiasm as it had 
never known before. To outsiders this rally 
still remains a mystery. But those closest to 
Doctor Jordan understand it well. The faith 
of the man in himself, and in human nature, 
coupled with his sheer power for cohesion won. 

The students of no other university in the 
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country exhibit greater admiration for their 
president than is shown by the Stanford under- 
graduates. Doctor Jordan, always one of 
them, in the football field and everywhere, 
fraternal without patronage, amiable without 
condescension, enjoys the designation of “ All- 
Star” Jordan. He aims at no academic pre- 
cision of speech. He is careless in dress, his 
clothes hanging loosely on his big, heavy body. 
His figure is erect, with a bare suggestion of 
a stoop in his shoulders. When not abroad 
he is one of those early-rising, late-sitting 
students for whom the day is not half long 
enough. After-dinner speaking is his especial 
aversion. ‘There are so many new books,” 
I heard him say one day, “that I wish I had 
an able-bodied man to do my re ding for me.” 

Some of his platform dicta have been 
treasured up by many Western educators. 
Here are a few of them: 

“You can’t fasten a five-thousand dollar 
education upon a fifty-cent boy.” 

“The football field is safer for young men 
than the ballroom.” 

When Collis P. Huntington declared that 
college men were poor business men and that 
the masses were overeducated Jordan replied : 
“If an educated man is unfitted to take a 
practical hold on life he is not worth educat- 
ing, or the education is a misfit.” 

“The remedy for oppression is to have 
strong men who cannot be oppressed.” 

“The problem of life is not to make life 
easier, but to make men stronger.” 

“TI dislike Theosophy, Christian Science, 
Socialism, Mysticism and free silver—any- 
thing based on sentimentalism—half-baked 
schemes of reforming the world. I don’t like 
reasoning from analogy and I draw the line 
between stories for children and those based 
on scientific facts. I am more tolerant of 
orthodoxy than of the fantastic vaunts of 
heterodoxy. I don’t like to live in a city, but 
near one.” 

Being possessed of a bright fancy and much 
humor, Doctor Jordan could have done good 
literary work if science had not claimed his 
interest. Verse, in which he dabbled a bit, 
has a great charm for him. His great volumes 
on natural science are not generally known. 
His most popular works are “The Care and 
Culture of Men,” “Science Sketches,” “The 
Story of the Innumerable Company” and 
the children’s stories, “ Knight and Barbara.” 
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HE old-fashioned method of doling out 
alms to the poor and unfortunate is 
giving way to the newer method of 
studying the causes of poverty and the condi- 
tions surrounding the poor, with a view of 
better understanding the proper remedies to 
apply in each individual case. Business men 
realize that it is better to create conditions 
which make for the abolition of poverty, than 
to foster conditions which necessarily bring it, 
and then to alleviate a little of the consequent 
suffering. Instead of giving away large sums 
of money for beneficent purposes,—money 
made from the profits of their business, some 
of our merchants prefer to divide profits more 
liberally with the employees who help to build 
up their business. 

In olden days, manufacturers and merchants 
were more in touch with their working people; 
factories and stores had not developed into the 
mammoth business enterprises which they are 
at present. The head of the firm controlling 
a huge department store cannot be on friendly 
terms with his hundreds of employees ; he is 
too busy to take a paternal interest in them. 
Their private griefs and troubles are a sealed 
book to him, their physical and moral condi- 
tion in a great measure unknown. The far- 
seeing, progressive employer is beginning to 
find a satisfactory solution of the problem by 
engaging a social secretary to look after his 
empioyees for him. Thus there can be re- 
stored something of the old-time personal 
touch. 

The position of social secretary is a responsi- 
ble one and is an agreeable one for women of 
broad sympathies who desire to uplift their 
fellow-women. There are as yet but eight or 


ten such secretaries employed in factories and 
stores, although more than a hundred firms 
are reported to have accepted recommenda- 
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tions made by them. The idea grew out of 
suggestions made by the League for Social 
Service. A Boston firm was the first to take 
advantage of the valuable hint, and a firm in 
Providence quickly followed the example. 

These social secretaries have succeeded in 
bringing about many improvements which 
have added to the health and comfort of work- 
ing girls, with the result of securing better 
service for the employers. The results 
achieved serve as an example of enlightened 
business enterprise. 

The social secretaries first became ac- 
quainted with their charges, and endeavored 
to win their confidence. This is not difficult 
if they have the right qualities. There were 
many bits of injustice to set right. Some 
girls had been annoyed or worried by the over- 
bearing or brutal conduct of a rude floorwalker 
or inspector. The girls had endured this in 
silence, perhaps from fear of being dismissed if 
they made complaints, or from a feeling of sen- 
sitiveness. Some preferred to suffer annoy- 
ance rather than to be the means of bringing 
about censure or dismissal of their fellow- 
employees. 

One social secretary whom I know began 
her work by looking after the health of the 
saleswomen. She studied hygiene and the 
principles of sanitation. She was thus able 
to teach the girls how to keep their bodies 
and their homes pure and wholesome. She 
was their constant adviser, warning them 
against imprudence. Among her first tasks 
was to see that they were provided with a 
comfortable retiring room, where, in the event 
of a headache, or sudden faintness, they could 
recline on a couch for a short time, and after 
the rest return to their work refreshed. In 
this retiring room a medicine chest was placed 
containing useful and harmless drugs and 
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bandages and the like. She insisted upon 
proper protection from draughts, cold vesti- 
bules and damp basement floors ; and she saw 
that seats were provided and that floorwalkers 
or overseers permitted the girls to use them. 

It was owing to the suggestion of another 
social secretary that a gymnasium was fitted 
up in one store, where girls who lived at a 
distance and rode to and from their work 
obtained needful exercise. This social secre- 
tary succeeded in obtaining a free hospital 
bed for those employees who might need 
it. Many girls who would have objected 
to going to a hospital under ordinary circum- 
stances were willing to do so owing to the 
secretary’s promise to visit them regularly and 
see that they were well looked after. The 
same social secretary succeeded in securing 
the services of three physicians to watch over 
the health of the working girls. They were 
paid out of the fines which went into the 
benefit fund. 

To some social secretaries has been entrusted 
the disposition of the moneys in the benefit 
fund, their duty being to see that it was dis- 
tributed wisely. They have felt it their duty to 
keep in touch with Working Girls’ Vacation So- 
cieties, so that those girls who had no place to 
go for a summer’s outing could secure accom- 
modations. They advised those who needed 
mountain air to apply to the Vacation Houses 
situated in the mountains, and they have en- 
deavored to send those who thrive better in 
sea air tohouses located at some seashore resort. 
For the girls who have weak lungs or incipient 
tuberculosis, they have applied for their admis- 
sion to sanatoria especially provided by philan- 
thropic people. 

One of the duties of the social secretaries 
has been to supervise the lunch room, to see 
that the food provided is nutritious and of 
good quality. Many merchants provide for 
their employees food at cost,and during the 
holiday season they pay the expense them- 
selves. One New York merchant said some 
time ago that he gave up providing suppers 
during the holiday season because the girls 
would insist upon eating a large quantity of 
pickles and pastry, and got indigestion, instead 
of eating food that was good for them. If 
he had employed a social secretary, she would 
have countermanded the pickles and pies, and 
would have provided instead wholesome soups, 
meats, vegetables or cereals. One social sec- 
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retary has inaugurated the custom of having 
malted milk in the lunch room to be had at 
any time during the day, at two cents a glass, 
and many girls have found it very sustaining. 

Another duty of these new officials has 
been to supervise the mental food of their 
charges as well. Upon them devolves the se- 
lecting of magazines to place on the table in 
the rest room, for the girls to look over dur- 
ing the noon hour. By suggesting a good 
novel or lending a strong essay or a biography 
of some beautiful character, they claim that 
they have in some instances elevated the read- 
ing tastes of the girls. One firm has estab- 
lished a free library for its employees, and 
the social secretary has the responsibility of 
selecting all the books. 

Two successful social secretaries have formed 
girls’ clubs among the saleswomen in two de- 
partment stores, and the girls have become so in- 
terested in their clubs, that they meet regularly 
on one evening a week to study some author’s 
work under the guidance of their leaders. They 
assemble on other evenings for athletic games, 
or for classes in stenography, dressmaking and 
the like. Joining a club gives the girls an 
opportunity to foster a friendly feeling as well 
as to uplift themselves,and the club’s enter- 
tainment is apt to be of a higher grade than 
the amusements to be had in the vicinity of 
their homes. 

Another good phase of the work is the op- 
portunity it has provided for social secretaries 
to instil into the minds of their charges ideas 
of good taste in dress. The saleswoman 
should always dress plainly and neatly, and 
have dark, well-fitting clothes. It has been 
the task of the secretaries to point out that 
frills, fripperies, mussy chiffons, loud colors, 
soiled laces, feathers and imitation jewelry are 
in poor taste. The temptations of salesgirls 
are many; they see fashionably dressed, elab- 
orately dressed women buying extravagant 
accessories and they sometimes long to own 
some of the dainty trimmings, baubles or gew- 
gaws they handle. The social secretaries 
have taught the girls to spend their money 
only for things of intrinsic value; and, to en- 
courage them to be provident, they have even 
opened a penny provident bank to enable them 
to save their pennies. 

Unfortunately the salesgirl is often exposed 
to the temptation of giving up her exhaustive 
struggle and toil, hardship and suffering, for a 
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Under- 
paid, overworked girls must constantly resist 
the temptation to accept the wages of sin. 
Merchants and manufacturers who offer girls 
less than living wages are responsible for 


life that appears to be a life of ease. 


much of the vice that exists in our cities. The 
social secretaries have endeavored to interest 
the girls in their work ; they have endeavored 
to teach them good business methods, so that 
eventually they may appreciate that labor is 
ennobling when it is pursued with high motives. 
They have taught them to realize that there 
is something more in doing a day’s work than 
merely earning their living from it. 

The testimony of the firms who have tried 
the experiment of employing social secretaries 
is that a better standard of health exists 
among their employees, that fewer days are 
lost on account of illness, and that a greater 
interest is taken in their work. They believe 
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that this good feeling promotes general effi- 
ciency. They find, too, that their trade in- 
creases because of the interest the shopping 
public takes in the movement. The thought- 
ful members of a community are naturally 
glad to patronize merchants who are endeav- 
oring to better the conditions for their em- 
ployees. Increased patronage is the best 
method that can be adopted to show approval 
and encouragement. If the shoppers do not 
support the merchants who conduct their busi- 
ness according to the highest principles, then 
they are really helping to lower the standard 
of competition tothe level of the more unscru- 
pulous and avaricious merchants. 

So, after all, the whole matter rests with us 
in the end—us, the public, each and every 
one of us; for we can in a measure con- 
trol what is done for our service, and in our 


name. 
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A COMPARISON OF PERIODS OF INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY WITH 
PERIODS OF LITERARY FRUITFULNESS — THEIR COINCIDENCE 


BY 
DR. C. ALPHONSO SMITH 


O one needs to be told that the age in 
which we live is preéminently an in- 


dustrial age. We read it in count- 

less newspapers; we hear it in the whirr of 
machinery ; we see it in our material prosperity 
and we feel it ina certain practical way of 
looking at things and a certain business-like 
way of doing things, both of which are 
characteristically American. ‘Keep to your 
own side of the water,” say the old monarchies, 
“and we will keep to ours.” And the young 
republic replies by purchasing a steamship line 
and by threatening to make the carrying trade 
of the world dependent upon American fuel.oil. 
But many excellent persons, chiefly from 

_ the ranks of literature, see in our industrial 
progress a menace to our literary life. They 


believe that as industrialism advances litera- 
ture must decline. 





This view implies a radical misconception. 
Industrialism is not materialism, nor is it 
utilitarianism. These are theories of life, 
while industrialism is a means of living. The 
peril of possible degeneration into either of 
these is more than counterbalanced by the 
immediate and permanent benefits that in- 
dustrialism confers. Industrialism brings a 
sense of popular independence and solidarity. 
It means development of natural resources ; it 
means emancipation from temporal needs; it 
means happy homes and diffused contentment ; 
it means wealth, and wealth means more free 
schools, as well as longer terms and more 
efficient service in our needy sections. 

The idea that we must de-industrialize a 
nation before the muse of literature will alight 
is a perversion both of the facts of history and 
of the meaning of industrialism. 
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But the conception of literature in the 
alleged antithesis between it and industrialism 
is no less perverted. The guardians of litera- 
ture would not only materialize industrialism 
—they would unduly etherealize literature. 
They would devitalize it. But the literature 
that is too finicky and anzemic to live in an in- 
dustrial age does not merit to live in any age. 
“The purpose of literature,” says Morley, “is 
to bring sunshine into our hearts and to drive 
moonshine out of our heads.” 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
literature is the expression of life, and that the 
more full, free, rich, varied, and abundant life 
is, the more full, free, rich, varied, and abun- 
dant will the literature be. The Elizabethan 
dramatists did not create the vital energy of 
their time. They reflected it. They inter- 
preted it. They were not the fountains ; they 
were the reservoirs. New opportunities, new 
discoveries, new occupations had opened new 
vistas and literary greatness went hand in hand 
with material prosperity. There was a twin 
renaissance, as there was in Athens under 
Pericles, in Rome under Augustus, and in 
Florence under the Medici. With the satisfac- 
tion of “existence wants” there came the 
appeal of “culture wants,” and this appeal was 
answered by national expression through 
literature and the arts. 

It is, therefore, in their joint relation to 
human need that literature and industrialism 
find their reconciliation. Antagonism can 
exist only when literature loses its grip on life 
or when industrialism degenerates into mam- 
monism. 

The first industrial revolution came in the 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603). All through 
the Middle Ages the little country of Flanders, 
just across the Channel from England, had 
been the manufactory of Europe. England 
did not manufacture her own wool; she sent 
it to Flanders, to be received back in fine tex- 
tile goods. But in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth Flemish refugees came to England, 
taught the English peasantry their industrial 
arts, and, for the first time, England ceased to 
be dependent on Flanders and became herself 
a wool-manufacturing country. 

The manufacturing population spread all 
over the country. Even North England, 


which had lagged far behind South England, 
now showed signs of renewed industrial 
activity, Of course it was all domestic manu- 
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facture ; it was handiwork. But England in- 
creased rapidly in all that constitutes material 
prosperity. 

The keels of Raleigh, Drake, Frobisher, and 
Hawkins vexed all seas and brought treasures 
from all shores. Sir Thomas Gresham founded 
the first Royal Exchange. England felt the 
thrill of a new industrial life and the thrill of 
a rounded nationalism born of industrial free- 
dom. I have often thought that when Shake-. 
speare spoke of “This precious stone set in the 
silver sea, this blessed plot, this earth, this 
realm, this England” there passed before his 
eye not only a vision of armed and warlike 
England but a vision of happy English homes 
filled with the peace and contentment that 
spring from self-supporting toil. 

Elizabeth’s reign, the glory of English let- 
ters, was, then, peculiarly an industrial epoch. 
In 1775, James Watt began the manufac- 
ture of steam engines, and thus inaugurated 
the second industrial era. The change from the 
domestic system of industrialism to the 
modern method of production by machinery 
was sudden and violent. Before 1800 all the 
great inventions of Watt, Arkwright, Boulton, . 
and Hargreaves had been completed, and the 
modern factory system had begun. “ Eng- 
land increased her wealth tenfold and gained 
a hundred years’ start in front of the nations 
of Europe.” In fifteen years (1788-1803) 
the cotton trade trebled itself. 

Of course, vigorous protests were made 
against this spirit of rampant industrialism. 
Thomas De Quincey, then only fifteen, com- 
plained in 1800 that he could not stir out of 
doors without being “nosed by a factory, a 
cotton bag, a cotton dealer, or something else 
allied to that detestable commerce.” The 
Jeremiahs and Cassandras believed that every- 
thing was going wrong. 

Yet literature was witnessing a renaissance 
second only to “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth.” Sofar from being materialized liter- 
ature passed into its romantic period, its liberal 
era. This was the age of Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Burns, 
and Burke. In love of nature, in devotion to 
democratic ideals, in variety of range, and in- 
tensity of feeling, this period takes precedence 
of Elizabeth’s reign. It was of this age that 
Wordsworth said : 

‘« Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven.” 
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Where then is the antagonism between 
literature and industrialism ? 

There has been but one other great indus- 
trial era marked by wide-reaching discovery and 
fruitful invention. It falls between 1830 and 
1850. Those two decades shaped the Vic- 
torian era. 

In those years railroads began to in- 
tersect the land, telegraph lines were first 
stretched, and the ocean was crossed for the 
first time by steam-propelled vessels. The 
products of manufacture could now be sent 
with dispatch to the most distant quarters. 
Nations came closer together. The two 
hemispheres became and have continued one 
vast arena of industrial interchange. 

The writers who have dominated the liter- 
ary life of the Victorian era, and who bid fair 
to dominate many decades of the present 
century, are Tennyson, Browning, and Mrs. 
Browning in poetry; Dickens, Thackeray, 
and George Eliot in fiction; Ruskin and 
Carlyle in miscellaneous literature. Each of 
these rose to prominence between 1830 
and 1850. 

The second industrial era could, of course, 
make little headway in America. What 
population we had was struggling for its very 
existence as an independent people; but the 
third industrial era, that from 1830 to 1850, 
found conditions ripe for assimilation in the 
New England States. These States were 
especially fitted by their institutions, by their 
situation, and by their town and city popula- 
tion to prove hospitable to the new influences 
and thus to assume the industrial leadership. 
This they promptly did. 

“The American people,” says Mr. Mabie, 
“have not yet come to full national self-con- 
sciousness. They have come to sectional self- 
consciousness; and, in New England, for 
example, that clear realization of ideals and 
formative tendencies found expression in a 
literature the beauty and the limitations of 
which are significant of New England char- 
acter.” But this literary self-consciousness 
was not attained until New England had felt 
the thrill of a vigorous industrialism. Until 
1830 New England had no vital literature. 
But between 1830 and 1850 it was repre- 
sented by Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, and Holmes,—the six 
men who have given the New England States 
their supremacy in American literature. 
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The West and South had to wait for their 


industrial awakening until 1870. The West 
in 1830 was either unexplored or unexploited. 
Neither Chicago nor San Francisco had been 
incorporated, and Cincinnati had worn city 
clothes but sixteen years. But in 1870 the 
Union Pacific Railroad, which opened the 
West to commerce with Asia on one side and 
with the Eastern States and Europe on the 
other, had just been completed; and Bret 
Harte had just written the first chapter of 
Western literature in his “ Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” 

There had been tentative beginnings in 
the Ohio Valley a few years before, but the 
literary relay race did not fairly begin until 
1870. Since then the West, and especially 
the Middle West, though inadequately repre- 
sented in the so-called handbooks of Ameri- 
can literature, has not lacked for writers to 
portray its life with force and fidelity. 

For the South, the year 1830 witnessed the 
memorable debate between Robert Y. Hayne 
of South Carolina and Daniel Webster—the 
most significant contest that the Senate of 
the United States has ever seen. Sectional 
lines began to be drawn closer and closer. 
The South was shut in more and more from 
outside influences. Her industrial system, 
based on slave labor, stood as a barrier to the 
new industrial movement ; and the enforced 
defense of this system, together with the 
political problems and prejudices that it en- 
gendered, threw literature into the back- 
ground and brought oratory to the front. 

But the events of 1861-1865 changed all 
that ; and today the South is thankful that 
slavery 1s no more. By 1870 the Southern 
States had begun to adjust themselves to 
the changed conditions. Since then so 
swift has been their industrial advancement 
that statistics become obsolete before they 
can be tabulated. And with it all has come 
a literary inspiration impossible before. 

Literature and industrialism, viewed as col- 
lective movements, are but different phases of 
a nation’s activity. While each remains true 
to its goal there can be no antagonism ; there 
can be only the frankest concord and the 
heartiest codperation. Each is necessary to 
the healthiest development of the other. 
Industrialism is the body, literature the spirit. 
“Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps 

soul.” 























THE UNRELIEVED BARRENNESS OF THE MARSH 


Showing the Indians loading the salt on the cncrusted flat car 
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A VAST EXPANSE IN THE COLORADO DESERT COVERED WITH CRYSTAL 
CONES OVER WHICH THE MIRAGE SHOWS FLOWERING FIELDS AND CITIES 


BY 


INKERSLEY 


ARTHUR 


HE field of crystallized salt at Salton, 
California, in the middle of the Colo- 
rado Desert, a little to the north of 

the Mexican border line, is 264 feet below the 
level of the sea, and is more than a thousand 
acres in extent. Its surface is as white as 
snow, and, when the sun is shining, its bril- 
liance is too dazzling for the eye. The field 
is constantly supplied by the many salt 
springs in the adjacent foot-hills, the waters 
from which drain into the basin, and, rapidly 
evaporating, leave deposits of almost pure 
salt. The deposits, varying in thickness from 
ten to twenty inches, form a solid crust over 
the marsh. 

To secure the harvest the salt field is 
ploughed with a salt-plough—a massive four- 
wheeled inplement driven by steam and man- 
aged by two men. The heavy steel share 





makes a broad but shallow furrow, throwing 
up the crust in parallel ridges on either 
side, and bringing to view a seepage from the 
salt springs that underlie it. About seven 
hundred tons are ploughed up in a day. 
Laborers then work the salt with hoes to and 
fro in the water to remove the earthy par- 
ticles, and, when this is done, they stack up 
the washed salt in conical mounds to be taken 
later to the mill. The water in which the 
crystals are washed is already so saturated 
with salt that the crystals suffer scarcely any 
loss by the cleansing process, which is a 
necessary preliminary to refining. To fur- 
nish additional water for washing the salt, an 
artesian well has been sunk which, though it 
is 900 feet deep, is still strongly alkaline. 
At present only about ten acres of the great 
field are worked, as a new crust forms 
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almost immediately after the plough 
passed on, 

To the north of the salt field is a little 
settlement named Salton, where the drying 
and milling works are. After the salt has 
been stacked in the field to drain, it is loaded 
on flat trucks and taken to the works, hoisted 
to the top and thrown into a breaker. After 
being reduced to particles of uniform size, it 
is passed through a mill and ground to 
powder. Then it is sifted and packed into 
sacks for the market. The salt prepared in 
this manner is of the best quality, but much 
is sold for commercial purposes in its unre- 
fined condition, under the name of “ hide salt.” 

The laborers employed in the Salton dis- 
trict are Indians or Japanese, because no white 
man could work long in the extreme heat. 
For several weeks together the thermometer 
averages 140 degrees, and the sun reflected 
from the dazzling white salt fields produces a 
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The Indian laborers have washed the salt and stacked it 
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glare like that of an electrical furnace. Even 
the hardy little Japanese laborers perform only 
one task—the sewing of the sacks in which 
the salt is packed ; the ploughing and milling 
are done wholly by Coahuila Indians. The at- 
mosphere, laden with particles of salt, causes a 
painful thirst, which they vainly try to assuage 
with the brackish and warm waters of the 
only well in the place. 

Under certain atmospheric conditions ap- 
pear above the salt field mirages of broad 
flowering fields and towering cities. _Moon- 
light, too, often produces weird and singularly 
beautiful effects on the great white field 
of gleaming salt. 

The most peculiar experience this basin 
has had occurred in 1891 when a flood from 
the Colorado River turned the salt plain 
into a lake. But the rapid evaporation of 
the region soon brought the country back to 
its normal condition. 
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\ THE STEAM SALT PLOUGH 


Furrowing the constantly re-forming salt crust 
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BY 


WwW. iy Me. 


O attract favorable attention in youth 
at the New York bar; to become 
the manager of an important political 
faction in early manhood, and one of the 
leaders of a great party; to take up the 
affairs of the Navy Department and give 
them definite direction; to link a series of 
disjointed street railways into a complete sys- 
tem in a great city whose transit facilities 
had been notably poor,—to do any one of 
these things would be an achievement. To 
do them all proves a strong man. And that 
is what Mr. William C. Whitney is. 

Were you to meet him in ordinary life you 
might think him a clean-cut, clear-minded, 
good-humored person—and only that—unless 
you happened to note that once in a while his 
glasses were not covering his eyes and that, 
lowering his head for an instant, he took a 
sharp penetrating glance at you. He was con- 
sidering whether you were the man for his 
purpose. 

Mr. Whitney came to New York City from 
his native State of Massachusetts with superb 
health, a university education, a supply of 
industry, a power to direct others, and soon 
made himself known at the bar. Then he 
entered local politics, at that time complicated 
by corrupt Democratic and Republican legis- 
lators, Young Democrats, Apollo Hall Demo- 
crats, Tammany Hall Democrats and Re- 
formers. He joined the Apollo Hall workers. 
His ease, his power of suggestion and direc- 
tion, soon controlled. He became a leader, 
and in 1872, when thirty-one years old, he 
was the Apollo Hall candidate for District 
Attorney. He had no chance of election, 
but he got recognition. It became known 
that Whitney was to be reckoned with. 
When a new upheaval came about, he ap- 
peared at the front of the Irving Hall faction ; 
and he was at their front when seceders from 
Irving Hall established the County Democracy, 
of which he conceived the final plan. The 
details were worked out by Hans S. Beattie, 
who had been his private secretary. Through 
Mr. Whitney, and as a result of this work, 
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Mr. Beattie became successively a county 
officer, Surveyor of the Port under Cleveland, 
Street Cleaning Commissioner of New York, 
and Treasurer of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company. 

Meantime Mr. Whitney had become the 
Corporation Counsel, the head of New York 
City’s Law Department—his first public office. 
The law department had been a hive of 
drones ; he used some of the good material 
he found in it and got rid of the other. Then 
he sought new tools, and found them, as 
usual. With such men to help him as 
George P. Andrews, now a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Francis Lynde Stetson, 
counsel for several of the greatest railway 
and financial corporations; David J. Dean, 
an authority on municipal law; E. H. 
Lacombe, now on the bench of the United 
States Circuit Court; Andrew T. Campbell, 
who became Chief Clerk and has been in the 
Law Department for more than forty years, 
and others who have since become successful 
practitioners, Mr. Whitney made the Law De- 
partment a place of successful industry. 

While watching over the business of his 
office, Mr. Whitney found time to act with 
Peter B. Olney and the late George Bliss, 
first in the revision of the local and special 
laws affecting the City of New York, and 
next in preparing the Consolidation Act, 
which many lawyers consider the best instru- 
ment of its kind ever framed in this country. 
It was weakened by the action of successive 
Legislatures, but the present New York 
Charter was founded on and inspired by it. 

Mr. Whitney meanwhile kept his eye on 
Tammany Hall. He sought to control it, as 
all New York Democrats do, however much 
they may condemn it when outside. He 
wanted Democratic unity always, but pre- 
ferred a‘tiger of his own adoption and train- 
ing. The County Democracy accordingly 
made a strenuous effort to get control of the 
Tammany Society. The details of the plan 
were left to Hubert O. Thompson, the 
nominal director of the County Democracy. 
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They did not work out successfully,and matters 
went on as before. Sometimes Tammany 
and the outsiders fought one another; some- 
times they called a truce, and together fought 
a common opponent. William C. Whitney 
was always active in the fieid ; he had left the 
office of Corporation Counsel, and was seek- 
ing a franchise for a railway on Broadway. 
Since then he has not taken an open part in 
local politics further than to show interest in 
it when it bore upon national politics. When 
his interest waned, the County Democracy 
weakened and soon left the field to Tam- 
many Hall. 

With Grover Cleveland’s entrance into the 
Presidency in 1884, Mr. Whitney, who had 
been his warm advocate, became Secretary of 
the Navy. He knew little about warships, 
but he did know that it was the function of 
his department to provide the country with a 
navy ; and he undertook to provide it. He 
consulted the men who had been trained to 
know about warships, and he had bitter con- 
troversies respecting the merits of some 
vessels which had been contracted for before 
his appearance in office; the heat of these 
disputes has not died out yet. He maintained 
his stand. He learned about warships, and it 
was due to the activity induced by him that 
our navy was in the good condition it showed 
during the Spanish War. 

His term of office ended, Mr. Whitney re- 
turned to New York City to carry out his 
scheme to unite and systematize the operation 
of. its railways. The cars were wretched 
affairs, and all were drawn by horses. Mr. 
Whitney took with him to New York Colonel 
Daniel S. Lamont, Cleveland’s private secre- 
tary, out of politics to learn railroading, and 
made him president of the Avenue C 
Company. Later, Mr. Whitney became 
Lamont’s earnest advocate when President 
Cleveland sought a New York man for his 
Cabinet,and Lamont became Secretary of War. 

There seem to have been two reasons why 
Mr. Whitney would not go back into President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet. One of them grew out 
of politics. When the Democratic National 
Convention met in Chicago in 1892, the 
delegates from New York arrived there with 
a document containing a declaration, signed 
by every delegate and by every member of 
the Democratic State Committee of New 
York, that the sentiment of that State was 
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adverse to Mr. Cleveland, and that it would 
be unwise to nominate him as, being unable 
to carry his own State, he must be defeated 
in the nation. Mr. Whitney and other New 
York Democrats did not agree with this, 
Directed by him they labored with the dele- 
gates from the other States, asking them 
to consider the sentiment of their own States 
and, if they determined jit to be favorable to 
Mr. Cleveland, to vote for him without regard 
to New York. And so, despite oratory from 
Cockran, Fellows and DeWitt of New York, 
Cleveland was nominated. 

“As to whose brain had organized this de- 
feat,” said the Brooklyn Eagle, one of the 
most earnest advocates of Mr. Cleveland, 
“and whose diplomacy had accomplished this 
humiliation (of the New York delegation) 
men in Chicago had no doubt. Mr. Whitney 
was credited everywhere with the defeat— 
and justly.” “This element (the New York 
Democrats who sought Mr. Cleveland’s nomi- 
nation), organized, dominated and directed by 
Mr. Whitney, having in its ranks men of the 
first ability, speaking in the national conven- 
tion, if it spoke at all, through the voice of 
another State, carried out its purpose.” 

Some of Mr. Cleveland’s too ardent parti- 
sans were bitter in their assaults upon the 
men who had told the convention that he 
could not carry New York. Mr. Whitney 
was not. He saw clearly that, as Mr. Cleve- 
land carried the State by about only 1,000 in 
1884, when Mugwumpery was rife, and lost 
it by about 15,000 in 1888, men who did not 
like him personally might easily and honestly 
persuade themselves that he could not carry 
it at all in 1892. He again exerted his diplo- 
macy. He helped the Democratic “ma- 
chine” take 30,000 votes from Harrison and 
give them to Cleveland. The people wanted 
Cleveland more than in 1884, when they gave 
him a popular plurality of 23,000, or in 1888, 
when his plurality was 95,000. In 1892 the 
plurality was about 380,000. William C. 
Whitney had the astuteness to discover how 
the popular mind was working. And _ one 
reason why he would not go into Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet in 1893 was that he wanted to 
show that he had worked for Mr. Cleveland's 
nomination not with the hope of getting 4 
high office, but because he had thought that 
Mr. Cleveland was the only man his party 
could elect. 
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He turned again to railroading. He had 
begun in 1884 by acquiring a railway line 
five miles long on Broadway, and he went 
on buying or leasing until he produced 
the present Metropolitan Railway system, 
which embraces all the surface lines on the 
island of Manhattan and in the borough of 
the Bronx as far north as a mark drawn east 
and west from Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson to 
Mamaroneck on Long Island Sound. Then 
he declared that horse-cars were out of place 


_in New York. Mayor Grant was carrying 


on a crusade against telegraph and telephone 
poles and wires in the streets, and the people 
generally objected to trolley poles and wires. 
Mr. Whitney installed a cable system on 
Broadway at a cost and in the face of engi- 
neering difficulties until then thought prohib- 
itive. It worked successfully, but its cost 
was too great to permit its extension. 

The thing to do, then, was to find a trac- 
tion method cheaper than the cable and not 
objectionable like the trolley. The under- 
ground electrical system had been in use to a 
certain extent in Buda-Pesth, Hungary, and 
in Washington, D. C., but observation had 
shown that unless almost radical changes 
were made it could not be used in New York 
City, where induction was likely to result 
from rain or snow choking the conduits. 
Two years of experiment indicated the 
changes to be made, and then the under- 
ground system was applied to several rail- 
roads that had been operated with horses. It 
was successful and was extended until, finally, 
it was installed on Broadway and Columbus 
Avenue, where it superseded the cable at the 
height of the cable’s efficiency. There are 
still 153 miles of horse-car track—or more 
than are operated in the rest of the United 
States—in the Metropolitan Street Railway 
system, but it is practically unified and all 
parts of the city are ‘in communication by 
means of it. 

Great as has been his railroad work, it has 
not taken all Mr. Whitney’s energy. He isa 
director in the New York Life Insurance 
Company, in the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in the Morton Trust Company, the 
Consolidated Gas Company and in numerous 
steam railroad and industrial corporations. 
He has found time to patronize the arts and 
sciences, for he is a director of the Metropoli- 
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tan Opera House, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Natural History, the Zoological Society 
and the Botanical Society; and he is gov- 
ernor in a dozen clubs. With the manifold 
duties these various offices impose upon him, 
he has formed one of the greatest racing 
stables ever known in America, and has bred, 
trained and raced a score of horses whose 
performances have won glory for his colors 
on the turf. He won the Brooklyn Futurity 
with Bally-hoo-Bey in 1900; the 1901 Derby 
with Volodyovski and other English classical 
stakes with American-bred colts and fillies. 

The apparent ease with which he accom- 
plishes results is remarkable. No one ever 
saw Mr. Whitney in a hurry or knew him to 
give evidence of pressure or excitement even 
in the heat of political strife. His serenity 
and composure seem beyond the influence of 
‘events. The princely character of his hos- 
pitality, the number and extent of his places 
of residence, are part of the gossip chronicles 
of the day. Mr. Whitney has on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, a house only opened 
once when a ball was given, which is said to 
have the most artistic interior in America. 
Another house, among the most important on 
Long Island, is surrounded by about one 
thousand acres in what are known as the 
Wheatley Hills at Westbury. On this estate 
is one of Mr. Whitney’s training stables. At 
Gravesend, near the Coney Island Jockey 
Club, he owns the old Garrison place, and 
there keeps his racing stable during the meet- 
ings of the Brooklyn and Coney Island 
Jockey Clubs in the spring and fall. These, 
however, fade into insignificance before the 
records of the Land Office at Albany, which 
say that Mr. Whitney is the largest individual 
landowner in the State. 

On the first of February, seven months 
after his sixtieth birthday, Mr. Whitney re- 
tired. Politics, he said, would engage him no 
more, and the business of the score of cor. 
porations he directed would no longer take 
his attention. “I have worked hard for a 
good many years,” he remarked, “and am 
going to take the rest that I have earned.” 
Still in most ways a young man, Mr. Whitney 
is content with what he has, and measurably 
content, perhaps, with what he has done. 
He takes with him to retirement the distinc- 
tion of eminent citizenship. 
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HE Germany of today is a workshop 

for many nations. The express from 
Cologne to Berlin shoots for hours 

through swarming towns, which are almost as 
well lighted at night as by day, with tall chim- 
neys belching flame, where thousands of skilled 
mechanics, miners, and artificers turn out the 
finished product of shuttle and anvil. This 
busy district is the creation of the last two 
decades. Nature has provided coal and iron 
ore, in enormous layers and veins, but most 
of it so deep down that the cost of mining is 
considerably higher, despite lower wages, than 
in either Pennsylvania or England. Yet such 
flourishing industrial centres as Essen, Biele- 
feld, Bochum, Muenster, Minden, Dortmund, 
Elberfeld, Barmen, Krefeld, Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Siegen, have for years successfully com- 
peted with the world. The backbone of Ger- 
many as an exporting centre is in this district, 
and there the great German captains of indus- 
try have built up their immense plants and 
their gigantic fortunes. But in transportation 
facilities, and especially in railroad freights, 
they are again worse off than their two chief 
rivals, and the mines, too, for the most part 
are not convenient to the harbors by the North 
Sea and Baltic, or to the people of the east- 
ern provinces. The canal system which the 
Kaiser planned years ago, to give the indus- 
trial output of the west cheap transportation 
to the eastern agricultural provinces, and the 
latter’s foodstuffs an easy transit to the west, is 
still, since the Agrarian party in the Prussian 
Diet twice killed the bill, unrealized. The har- 
bor at the mouth of the Ems River, Emden, will 
be turned into an important shipping point, it is 


true, with four or five times its present capacity 
for handling merchandise. But the Prussian 
Government’s plans will require at least ten 
years for execution. Then Emden will be- 
come another Hamburg or Bremen, and Ger- 
man manufactures from the Westphalian lovw- 
lands can be cheaply shipped But the present 
drawbacks for the German manufacturer in 
those regions are serious. 

Yet, aside from the financial depression in 
Germany, the effects of which bid fair to last 
several years longer, German industry today 
is somewhat demoralized. The fear of Ameri- 
can competition has wrought its spell there as 
well as in England. The phrase “ American 
invasion,” has taken thorough hold of the 
German imagination. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. Such a veering around of trade 
conditions as has taken place between the 
United States and Germany is enough to 
strike terror even to unimpressionable Ger- 
mans, and the enemies of the United States 
there have naturally made the most of it. In 
1880, the total imports of Germany were 2,844 
million marks, of which less than 6 per cent. 
came from the United States ; while Germany 


in the same year exported out of a total o f 








2,977 millions to this country more than 6 per F 
cent. In 1890, 9% per cent. of German in- Fj 


ports came from the United States, while she j 


exported 12 percent. tothis country. In 1900, 
out of a total import of 6,043 millions the 
United States furnished 17 per cent. of the 
whole, and out of 4,752 millions’ worth of ex 
ports but 9 per cent. went to this country. 
The change is astounding. Of course, much 
of this rise of American imports into Germany 
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was due to German prosperity, since the large 
bulk of goods consisted of rawstuffs which 
were subsequently finished, and either re-ex- 
ported or consumed. But a steadily growing 
proportion were finished products, a rising per- 
centage of them successfully competing on 
German soil with German products. It is 
this development of the last five years which 
inspires in the German manufacturer and 
merchant a fear of the overpowering strength 
of American competition. It has become plain 
to him that a country which twenty years ago 
exported forty million dollars’ worth of goods, or 
5.8 per cent. of the total to Germany, and now 
sends 250 million dollars’ worth, or 17 per cent. 
of the total, while taking practically no more 
of German goods than it did ten or fifteen years 
ago, is a country with which trade relations 
urgently need adjusting. And that is really 
at the bottom of the German Govern- 
ment’s desire to bring about a commercial 
treaty. 

The trade relations between the United 
States and Germany have so far been based 
on the old treaty of 1828 between Prussia 
and this nation. By this treaty neither 
Prussia nor the United States could admit 
other nations to more favorable terms of 
commerce without admitting at once the 
other contracting party to the same terms, 
and this without previous negotiations. This 
at least has been the German interpretation 
of the treaty, which, after the foundation of, 
first, the North German Confederation in 
1866 and, next, of the German Empire in 
1871, was extended to the other parts of 
Germany as well as Prussia, with the excep- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, at least so far as 
certain paragraphs go. Now this interpreta- 
tion, after being practically in force for many 
years, has been disputed of late on several 
occasions by the United States, particularly 
by Secretary Gresham; and the German 
Government, by the wording of the so-called 
Saratoga Convention in 1893, gave a guasi 
tacit consent to this later American interpre- 
tation. The question became acute several 
years ago when Germany, under her treaty 
rights, denied to this Government the right 
of concluding separate reciprocal commercial 
treaties with France or other countries with- 
out at once admitting Germany to the same 
benefits. The questions have never been 
Settled, and the treaty of 1828 is, therefore, 
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still valid, even if its provisions have not at 
all times been scrupulously adhered to. 
Germany, under the chancellorship of 
Count Caprivi, between 1892-94, concluded 
special commercial treaties with a number of 
her more important customers, notably Rus- 
sia, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Roumania and 
Switzerland, and with some South American 
countries. These treaties have benefited 
Germany’s trade. The steadily rising column 
of her exports and imports proves it. Since 
1892 her exports have risen from 3,150 mil- 
lion marks to 4,752 in 1900, and her imports 
from 4,227 millions to 6,043 millions. Trade 
with several of the countries has already 
more than doubled. Yet under the treaties 
agriculture undoubtedly suffered. This had 
been expected by the Agrarian party, which 
opposed the treaties when they were before 
the Reichstag, and in the autumn of 1894 
drove Count Caprivi from office. To what 
an extent German agriculture really has been 
injured by the importation of Russian, Rou- 
manian, American, Argentine,. Austrian and 
Italian agricultural products it is impossible 
to tell, since no official figures have ever 
appeared and since the Agrarian party and 
its press magnify these injuries as their oppo- 
nents belittle them. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the damage done fell unequally. 
It was least noticeable in the industrial West, 
where, indeed, the small farmers and _peas- 


‘ants, who form the bulk of the agricultural 


population, were actually benefited; it was 
not severe in the southern and central por- 
tions (except in certain districts of Bavaria) ; 
but it hit hard some of the eastern provinces 
of Prussia, where there are thousands of large 
entailed estates, whose owners could not 
adjust themselves to the new conditions, and, 
unable to compete with the cheaper grain, 
cattle, etc., of the treaty States, lost much 
money or, in some cases, saw their mortgages 
foreclosed and themselves beggared. 

Those who came to grief belonged, in 
other words, almost to a man to the landed 
aristocracy of Prussia’s eastern (and in every 
way most backward) provinces. This class 
of the population is numerically quite insig- 
nificant, a few thousands or so, but by reason 
of their ancient privileges, their enormous 
influence in the rural districts and their affili- 
ations at every court, in the army and in 
every branch of the vast and far-reaching 
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governmental hierarchy, and also because 
they control more than half the seats in both 
houses of the Prussian Diet through the anti- 
quated election law, they nevertheless know 
how to make their will respected. Their 
money in large part maintains the so-called 
Agrarian press, and their brain power wages 
in this press a fierce and never-ceasing war 
against all non-Agrarians—the commercial 
classes and the liberal factions in Diet and 
Reichstag ; all the public men or officials 
who are not on their side; the Kaiser even, 
if he seems to show too much favor to their 
adversaries. Their influence is perhaps even 
stronger in court circles and in the social life 
of the upper strata. Of course, the Agrarian 
party and their press regard the United 
States with special disfavor, as it is American 
competition which they most keenly feel, and 
everything about American institutions and 
customs is contrary to their deep-rooted prej- 
udices and convictions. These unprogressive 
manorial lords are popularly known as “the 
Younkers,” and are half-forgotten relics of 
medizevalism. 

Now, the commercial treaties will expire by 
the end of next year, and the whole Agrarian 
party are doing their utmost to render renewal 
impossible. The tariff bill now pending in 
the Reichstag, the Government claims, is in- 
tended as a forerunner to renewal. It isa 
mooted question whether Count Buelow is 
sincere in this claim. 
clared that he is an Agrarian himself, and 
family, traditions and personal relations and 
interests point in the same direction. But 
whether he is sincere or not, this bill, though 
it goes very far in meeting the wishes of the 
Agrarian party, does not go far enough, and 
they mean to tack on a number of amend- 
ments which would render the chances of any 
subsequent commercial treaties quite illusory 
—which is precisely what they want. Sucha 
bill, however, would fail of approval by the 
Bundesrath (or Federal Council), and would 
thus entirely miscarry. It would then be 
necessary for the Imperial Government to 
prepare another bill, which would have to go 
before a new Reichstag, after a dissolution of 
the present one with its Agrarian majority. 
It is, therefore, a matter of conjecture what 
will become of the tariff billasa whole. The 
Government had framed it to hit with partic- 
ular force the products of the United States, 
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both agricultural and industrial. If it were to 
be finally passed substantially in its original 
shape, it might either lead to retaliatory 
measures by the American Government, or to 
a mutually satisfactory commercial treaty. 

The still-existing German tariff is frankly 
protectionist, and is, with some subsequent 
alterations, the one framed under Bismarck 
when that statesman became converted from 
his free-trade views. It is, however, when 
compared with the Dingley tariff, very moder- 
ate, viz., showing an average of thirteen per 
cent., as against the Dingley tariff’s fifty-four 
percent. The bill would raise that percentage 
to about seventeen or eighteen per cent., but 
many items on it, and particularly some touch- 
ing American goods, show a much higher per- 
centage—up to fifty and sixty. It is a meas- 
ure largely framed for the express purpose of 
either forcing the United States into a special 
commercial treaty, or else to diminish Ameri- 
can imports into Germany, for not only are 
heavier duties laid on such leading articles of 
American export as cereals, copper, petroleum, 
meats and nearly all other foodstuffs, but also, 
and mostly much heavier ones, on_ such 
American manufactures as within recent years 
have begun to compete with German indus- 
tries, like bicycles, shoes, labor-saving and 
tool machines, leatherware, furniture, loco- 
motives, stoves, electric appliances, &c. 

The German Government is, however, not 
in as strong a position in this whole matter as 
would at first appear. The vulnerable points 
may be summarized thus : 

Germany must do her utmost to preserve 
her markets, for she, like England, must 
largely export in order to live. 

German agriculture does not now produce, 
and is not likely to produce in the future 
(even under a new and more favorable system 
of commercial treaties or tariffs), enough food 
for the nation. 

By enhancing the price of foodstuffs by 
higher duties, Germany renders competition 
for her industry yet more difficult, and is 
liable to precipitate a severe industrial crisis. 

A tariff war between the two countries 
would fall with much more crushing force 
upon Germany, for the simple reason that 
while Germany absolutely needs for her i- 
dustry or for her laboring population the more 
important items in her list of American im 
ports, the United States would suffer no very 
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appreciable discomfort if no German imports 
whatever should reach this country. 

In Germany now, according to the latest 
official census, fifty-seven out of every hun- 
dred people are engaged in industrial or com- 
mercial pursuits, and only forty-three in agri- 
cultural and allied employments. The over- 
whelming interests are industrial. About one- 
third of the foodstuffs consumed in Germany 
today comes from beyond her frontiers. 

By far the larger part of the German people 
are opposed to the pending tariff bill. The 
whole laboring population condemns it. So 
do the industrial classes, the merchants, and 
even a very large portion of the smaller 
farmers and landholders in the western and 
central districts of the empire 

The Agrarians dwell with special emphasis 
on the large discrepancy between the amount 
of imports from and exports to the United 
States. Yet by analyzing these figures it be- 
comes apparent that Germany as a whole can 
hardly do without the bulk of the commodities 
purchased from this country. The American 
cotton, which forms the largest item in the 
list, she certainly cannot spare. There is 
nothing produced elsewhere which, given 
prices and quality, could take its place. And 
cotton forms one-fourth of the entire Ameri- 
can imports. American petroleum, copper, 
and meat preserves cannot be spared nor ob- 
tained in like quantity and quality from other 
countries. As to petroleum, the German 
Government has for years encouraged in every 
possible way importation of the Russian article, 
but all to no purpose. The Russian petroleum 
was found unavailable for most purposes, and 
the American variety still holds its place. 
American meat preserves, against which a 
systematic campaign was also made by the 
Agrarian press and party, in the course of 
which much was heard of the grave hygienic 
dangers from the consumption of “ embalmed 
meat,” has also more than held its own. An 
amusing illustration of this was furnished at 
the time the German war vessels and troops 
were fitted out for the suppression of the 
troubles in China. It fell like a thunderclap 
In the Agrarian camp when it was learned 
that the Government had equipped the expedi- 
tion with American canned goods. . The 
Agrarian press raved, and the Government was 
formaliy interpellated about it in the Reich- 
stag. The answer was that there was noth- 
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ing else so good, that the American goods had 
given uniform satisfaction in the German navy 
and army for many years. 

The great bulk of American imports then 
are substantially indispensables. The better 
paid the German worker is, and the more Ger- 
man industry flourishes, the larger will be the 
consumption of these American commodities. 
Other American goods, in a coming tariff war 
with Germany, it would not be feasible to ex- 
clude from the market. They are American 
cereals, hides and leather, etc., and American 
manufactured goods, notably those spoken of 
above, less than one-sixth of the whole. Ina 
tariff war, they would doubtless find their way 
to German consumers ina round-about way, via 
Holland, Belgium and England. This is Ger- 
many’s real position if it ever should come to 
retaliatory measures between the two nations. 

On the other hand, it would be relatively 
easy, and fraught with no perceptible hardship 
to the American trader and consumer, to bar 
out German imports here, as a glance at the 
list of German goods reaching this country 
will show. They are, in the order of their 
importance: beet sugar, textiles, chemicals, 
chinaware, toys. These five items cover 75 
per cent. of the German imports here, and 
while it is likely that for a short time it would 
be difficult to replace these goods in quality 
and price, they could within a few months be 
purchased of England, Belgium and France. 
And at any rate neither these nor the rest of 
the German commodities bought by America 
are indispensables in the sense in which the 
chief American ones are that to the German 
market. . 

The German Government knows, of course, 
the weakness of its position if it should ever 
come to a tariff war, and so does the unpreju- 
diced Liberal press in Germany. Dr. Theo- 
dore Barth, a leading German parliamentarian 
and editor of the Liberal organ, Dze Nazzon, 
has pointed out these facts time and again. 
His argument and that of the entire Liberal 
Left in the Reichstag is that the tariff war 
with this country which the Agrarian party is 
doing its utmost to bring on, would be suicidal 
for Germany, and that the pending tariff bill, 
tending in the same direction, is to be con- 
demned for this and for other potent reasons. 
The fate of this tariff bill will, therefore, de- 
cide the material welfare of the Empire for 

years to come. 















THREE YEARS IN HAWAITI 


THE DEFINITE RESULTS OF AMERICAN 


RULE IN 


THESE TROPICAL ISLANDS 


—THE NEW HAWAII AND THE OLD 
BY 


EDWIN 


E have official reports covering 

WW about three years of the new re- 

’ lations between Hawaii and the 
United States. The record of what has been 
done is especially interesting as one result of 
our experience in political codperation with 
inhabitants of the tropics. The success of 
different nations in directing the activities of 
tropical peoples has been very varied. The 
failure of some can be accounted for because 
they have proceeded upon the hypothesis that 
the weak should help the strong rather than 
that the strong should help the weak. While 
our experience has not been sufficiently ex- 
tended to demonstrate our aptitude nor to 
convince all as to our motive, the results are, 
nevertheless, worthy of study. 

Along with an increase in the liberties of 
the people has come a surer guarantee that 
these liberties will be respected. Law has 
become a more substantial thing. A due 
respect for it and a better understanding of 
it have developed pari passu. While never a 
lawless, vicious people, the Hawaiians were 
more or less indifferent to the administration 
of justice, and what was needed was a clarify- 
ing and quickening of the juristic sense. 
This the new Government has succeeded in 
securing. 

The expenditures for public instruction 
have been increased by sixty per cent. during 
the brief period of three years, showing our 
policy of making the education of the masses 
one of the essential duties of a Govern- 
ment. Manual training schools are very 
wisely included in the system of public in- 
struction. A tract of 733 acres of public 
land has been set aside for a site for a boys’ 
manual training school. It is calculated that 
in a few years the institution will be self-sup- 
porting, for there is enough wet land to raise 
forage for a small dairy farm, and to furnish 
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the necessary vegetables for consumption. 
The present location of the boys’ school will 
be utilized for an industrial training school for 
girls. Evening schools are provided for adults, 
many of whom are very desirous of learning 
English and of securing the rudiments of an 
education. But the advancement in juristic 
and educational lines is not, at any rate dur- 
ing short periods of time, as easy of proof as 
the material progress. Tangible evidence of 
material development is to be found on 
every hand. 

The commerce of the islands has increased 
100 per cent. during the brief period of their 
annexation. It is at present $339 per capita, 
a figure far above that of any other tropical 
people. It is interesting to note that ninety 
per cent. of the trade is with the mainland of 
the United States ; and it is especially inter- 
esting to know that only about twenty per 
cent. of this is carried by foreign vessels. 
The value of all real and personal property 
has increased 120 per cent. since the annexa- 
tion. The value of agricultural products has 
nearly doubled. Homestead laws very similar 
to those which have been such a factor in the 
development of our own country have been 
enacted for the Islands, and are responsible for 
some of the development in agriculture. The 
number of miles of railway in operation has 
more than trebled since annexation. The 
Kohala & E.ilo Railway alone will lead to an 
immense improvement in over 160,000 acres 
of agricultural land. 

The new plant of the Honolulu Iron 
Works has been constructed within the past 
two years. It covers six and one-half acres 
of ground; all the buildings are made fireproot; 
and it is modern in every respect. They are 
fitted with the most efficient machinery and 
machine tools. The business of this com- 
pany has increased rapidly, amounting last 
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year to $1,500,000. It is now building the 
first iron steamer ever built in Hawaii. The 
skilled mechanics employed are nearly all 
secured from the United States, and the un- 
skilled laborers are almost exclusively native 
Hawaiians. Repairs for several of our naval 
vessels have been made at these works. The 
general prosperity has shown itself in the 
number and character of new _ buildings 
erected. I quote the following from the 
Governor’s report for 1901 :—* Building 
operations have been very active in both 
Honolulu and Hilo; many pretentious resi- 
dences have been erected and numerous cot- 
tages have been built to accommodate the 
increasing population. New stores, ware- 
houses, business buildings, and structures for 
mechanical purposes have kept pace with the 
growing city.” During the past year new 
buildings have been constructed at a cost of 
$4,118,122. The Alex. Young building 
in course of construction will cost $1,000,000. 
The waterworks of the five leading cities are 
owned and operated by the public. The re- 
ceipts from the Honolulu waterworks were, 
in 1901, very nearly $100,000, while the ex- 
penditures for the five cities was $61,000. 
There has been no great change in the 
amount of governmental expenditures, but a 
very marked change in their character. The 
appropriation for the support of the royal 
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family which in ’98 was $45,300, was, in 
1901, but $1,060. The expenditures for the 
Department of the Interior have more than 
doubled Those for the Bureau of Public 
Works have increased more than 125 per 
cent. The appropriation for the support of 
the military was, in 1898, $54,434; in 1901 
it was nothing. That the effect of these 
changes in the character of the expenditures 
would show itself in economic development 
is too evident to require prvof. 

It would be-a mistake to suppose that our 
liberal and salutary policy has been, is, or will 
be,- without opposition. The party of op- 
position is indigenous to every soil. In 
Hawaii, this party, which goes by the name 
of Home Rule Party, or the party of 
“ Hawaii for Hawaiians,” is led by a German 
and an Irishman. But the more intelligent 
part of the community, those having the 
deepest and most substantial interest in its 
welfare, favor the present relations to the 
United States. Certainly American control 
has, as yet, resulted in no considerable hard- 
ships to either Hawaii or the United States, 
but rather in substantial benefit to both. 
And in so far as it is possible to generalize, 
we may conclude that we are not unfitted either 
by national purposes or by political adapta- 
bility to assist tropical peoples in their 
social, political and economic development. 


“PURPOSE” 


BY 


FRANK 


postulation on the part of the artists, 
the people who read appear at last 
to have grasped this one precept—* the novel 
must not preach,” but “the purpose of the 
story must be subordinate to the story itself.” 
It took a very loag time for them to understand 
this, but once it became apparent they fast- 
ened upon it with a tenacity comparable only 
to the tenacity of the American schoolboy to 
the date “1492.” “The novel must not 
preach,” you hear them say. 
As though it were possible to write a novel 


| FTER years of indoctrination and ex- 
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without a purpose, even if it is only the pur- 
pose to amuse. One is willing to admit that 
this. savors a little of quibbling, for “ pur- 
pose” and purpose to amuse are two different 
purposes. But every novel, even the most 
frivolous, must have some reason for the 
writing of it, and in that sense must have a 
“purpose.” 

Every novel must do one of, three things— 
it must (1) tell something, (2) show something 
or (3) prove something. Some novels do all 
three of these ; some do only two; all must do 
at least one. 
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The ordinary novel merely tells something, 
elaborates a complication, devotes itself pri- 
marily to things. In this class comes the 
novel of adventure, such as “The Three 
Musketeers.” 

The second and better class of novel shows 
something, exposes the workings of a temper- 
ament, devotes itself primarily to the minds 
of human beings. In this class falls the 
novel of character, such as “ Romola.” 

The third, and what we hold to be the 
best class, proves something, draws conclu- 
sions from a whole congeries of forces, social 
tendencies, race impulses, devotes itself not 
to a study of men but of man. In this class 
falls the novel with the purpose, such as 
“Les Miserables.” 

And the reason we decide upon this last as 
the highest form of the novel is because that, 
though setting a great purpose before it as 
its task, it nevertheless includes, and is forced 
to include, both the other classes. It must 
tell something, must narrate vigorous inci- 
dents and must show something, must pene- 
trate deep into the motives and character of 
type-men, men who are composite pictures of 
a multitude of men. It must do this because 
of the nature of its subject, for it deals with 
elemental forces, motives that stir whole 
nations. These cannot be handled as ab- 
stractions in fiction. Fiction can find expres- 
sion only in the concrete. The elemental 
forces, then, contribute to the novel with a 
purpose to provide it with vigorous action. 
In the novel, force can be expressed in no 
other way. The social tendencies must be 
expressed by means of analysis of the charac- 
ters of the men and women who compose that 
society, and the two must be combined and 
manipulated to evolve the purpose—to find 
the value of x. 

The production of such a novel is probably 
the most arduous task that the writer of 
fiction can undertake. Nowhere else is suc- 
cess more difficult; nowhere else is failure so 
easy. Unskilfully treated the story may 
dwindle down and degenerate into mere spe- 
cial pleading, and the novelist become a 
polemicist, a pamphleteer, forgetting that, 
although his first consideration is to prove his 
case, his means must be living human beings, 
not statistics, and that his tools are not fig- 
ures, but pictures from life as he sees it. 
The novel with a purpose 7s, one contends, a 
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preaching novel. But it preaches by telling 
things and showing things. Only, the author 
selects from the great storehouse of actual 
life the things to be told and the things to be 
shown, which shall bear upon his problem, his 
purpose. The preaching, the moralizing, is 
the result not of direct appeal by the writer, 
but is made—should be made—to the reader 
by the very incidents of the story. 

But here is presented a strange anomaly, a 
distinction as subtle as it is vital. Just now 
one has said that in the composition of the 
kind of novel under consideration, the purpose 
is for the novelist the all-important thing, and 
yet it is impossible to deny that the szozy, as 
a mere story, is to the story writer the one 
great object of attention. How reconcile 
then these two apparent contradictions? 

For the novelist, the purpose of his novel, 
the problem he is to solve, is to his story 
what the keynote is to the sonata. Though 
the musician cannot exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the keynote, yet the thing that inter- 
ests him is the sonata itself. The keynote 
simply codrdinates the music, systematizes it, 
brings all the myriad little rebellious notes 
under a single harmonious code. 

Thus, too, the purpose in the novel. It is 
important as an end and also as an ever- 
present guide. For the writer it is as impor- 
tant only as a note to which his work must 
be attuned. The moment, however, that the 
writer becomes really and vitally interested in 
his purpose his novel fails. 

Here is the strange anomaly. Let us sup- 
pose that Hardy, say, should be engaged 
upon a story which had for purpose to show 
the injustices under which the miners of 
Wales were suffering. It is conceivable that 
he could write a story that would make the 
blood boil with indignation. But he himself, 
if he is to remain an artist, if he is to write 
his novel successfully, will, as a novelist, care 
very little about the iniquitous labor system 
of the Welsh coal mines. It will be to him 
as impersonal a thing as the key is to the 
composer of a sonata. As aman Hardy may 
or may not be vitally concerned in the Welsh 
coal miner. That is quite unessential. But 
as a novelist, as an artist, his sufferings must 
be for him a matter of the mildest interest. 
They are important, for they constitute his 
keynote. They are of interesting for the 
reason that the working out of his sfory, its 
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people, episodes, scenes and pictures, is for 
the moment the most interesting thing in all 
the world to him, exclusive of everything else. 
Do you think that Mrs. Stowe was more in- 
terested in the slave question than she was in 
the writing of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? Her 
book, her manuscript, the page-to-page prog- 
ress of the narrative, were more absorbing to 
her than all the Negroes that were even 
whipped or sold. Had it not been so that 
great purpose-novel never would have suc- 
ceeded. . 

Consider the reverse,—‘‘ Fecondité’”’ for 
instance. The purpose for which Zola wrote 
the book ranaway with him. He really did 
care more for the depopulation of France than 
he did for his novel. Result—sermons on the 
fruitfulness of women, special pleading, a far- 
rago of dry, dull incidents, overburdened and 
collapsing under the weight of a theme that 
should have intruded only indirectly. 

This is preéminently a selfish view of the 
question, but it is assuredly the only correct 
one. It must be remembered that the artist 
has a double personality, himself as a man, 
and himself as an artist. But, it will be 
urged, how account for the artist’s sympathy 
in his fictitious characters, his emotion, the 
actual tears he sheds in telling of their griefs, 
their deaths, and the like ? 

The answer is obvious. As an artist his 
sensitiveness is quickened because they are 
characters in his novel. It does not at all 
follow that the same artist would be moved to 
tears over the report of parallel catastrophes 
in real life. As an artist, there is every rea- 
son to suppose he would welcome the news 
with downright pleasure. It would be for 
him “ good material.” He would see a story 
in it, a good scene, a great character. Thus 
the artist. What he would do, how he would 
feel as a man is quite a different matter. 

To conclude, let us consider one objection 
urged against the novel with a purpose by the 
plain people who read. For certain reasons, 
difficult to explain, the purpose novel always 
ends unhappily. It is usually a record of 
suffering, a relation of tragedy. And the 
plain people say, “ Ah, we see so much suffer- 
ing in the world, why put it into novels? We 
do not want it in novels.” 

One confesses to very little patience with 
this sort. “We see so much suffering in the 
World already!” Do they? Is this really 
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true? The people who buy novels are the 
well-to-do people. They belong to a class 
whose whole scheme of life is concerned solely 
with an aim to avoid the unpleasant. Suffer- 
ing, the great catastrophes, the social throes, 
that annihilate whole communities, or that 
crush even isolated individuals—all these are 
as far removed from them as earthquakes and 
tidal waves. Or, even if it were so, suppose 
that by some miracle these blind eyes were 
opened and the sufferings of the poor, the 
tragedies of the house around the corner, 
really were laid bare. If there is much pain 
in life, all the more reason that it should appear 
ina class of literature which, in its highest 
form, is a sincere transcription of life. 

It is the complaint of the coward, this cry 
against the novel with a purpose, because it 
brings the tragedies and griefs of others to 
notice. Take this element from fiction, take 
from it the power and opportunity to prove 
that injustice, crime and inequality do exist 
and what is left? Just the amusing novels, 
the novels that entertain. The juggler in 
spangles with his balancing pole and gilt ball 
does this. You may consider the modern 
novel from this point of view. It may be a 
flippant paper-covered thing of swords and 
cloaks, to be carried on a railway journey and 
to be thrown out the window when read, to- 
gether with the sucked oranges and peanut 
shells. Or it may be a great force, that 
works together with the pulpit and the uni- 
versities for the good of the people, fearlessly 
proving that power is abused, that the strong 
grind the faces of the weak, that an evil tree 
is still growing in the midst of the garden, that 
undoing follows hard upon unrighteousness, 
that the course of Empire is not yet finished, 
and that the races of men have yet to work out 
their destiny in those great and terrible move- 
ments that crush and grind and rend asunder 
the pillars of the houses of the nations. 

Fiction may keep pace with the Great 
March, but it will not be by dint of amusing 
the people. The muse is a teacher not a 
trickster. Her rightful place is with the 





leaders, but in the last analysis that place is 
to be attained and maintained not by cap-and- 
bells but because of a serious and sincere in- 
terest, such as inspires the great teachers, the 
great divines, the great philosophers, a well- 
defined, well-seen, courageously sought-for 
purpose. 
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A SHORT GUIDE 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

Mr. Ernest F. HENDERSON’s work in two vol- 
umes (Macmillan. $4. net), is a popular account 
of German history from g A.D. to 
1871. It is by no means searching, 
and often lacking in dignity; trivial 
anecdotes and a certain smartness of phrasing ap- 
pear. But it sets forth events and persons— 
movements to a lesser degree—so flowingly and 
concretely as to hold the interest, and to make the 
book of service to readers who desire at this 
timely opportunity a sketch of German history. 
Much the same comment holds true of Mr. 
Tuomas C, Watson’s “ Napoleon,” (Macmillan. 
$2.25 net) which is a lively, entertaining 
picture of Napoleon as Mr. Watson sees him. 
Caring little for historical docu- 
ments, the writer assails the evidence 
of Napoleon’s critics with fervid eloquence, and 
presents a rather highly colored sketch of Napo- 
leon, “as he appears to an ordinary man,” to 
quote Mr. Watson, but really to an extraordinary 
man. For the book, containing nothing new, is 
interesting largely because Mr. Watson wrote 
it. “Muhammad and His Power,” (Scribner. 
$1.25) by Mr. P. De Lacy JOHNSTONE, is of another 
sort—a clear, concise and accurate account of 
Muhammad the man, his teachings, and the 
growth of Islam. Like all the books 
in the series of “ The World’s Epoch 
Makers ” it isa valuable and authentic biography, at 
fault only in the matter of a slight-Christian bias, 
that fails to give Muhammad full credit for his 
strongest characteristic—intense, sincere religious 
fervor. Turning again to history, we have in 
“The Development of Cabinet Government in Eng- 
land,” (Macmillan. $1.50) by Miss Mary TAyLor 
BLAUVELT, a study of the growth of the English 
The Develop- C2binet from the early circle of royal 
ment of Cabi- favorites to the modern group of re- 

net Govern- . as a 
ment in sponsible ministers. Frequent quaint 
passages from old writers enforce a 
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commendable book, written with uncommon in- 


TO NEW BOOKS 


tellectual vivacity. For treatment of contem- 
porary events we have Mr. PHILLIps’ graphic 
report of the Boer War, and Mr. ScHuRMAN’s 
study of the Philippines. ‘“ With Rimington,” 
(Longmans. $2.50)by Mr. L. Marcu PHILLIPS, has 
a peculiar value. It is a series of letters written 
home by a British captain of scouts, who tries to 
With be fair to the Boers. His testimony 
Rimington was recorded from day to day, while 
his own eyesight and hearing were giving the lie 
to anti-Boer stories in English newspapers sent 
out to him. His comment on the alleged Out- 
lander grievances that caused the war are en- 
lightening ; and the volume is a vivid side-light 
on some very complicated history. President 
Jacop GouLp ScHuRMAN’s “outlook and retro. 
spect,” entitled “ Philippine Affairs,” (Scribner. 
$.60 net) is an addre$s by the head of the First 
Philippine | Philippine Commission. It is temper- 
Affairs ate and hopeful, written by a man who 
went to the Philippines disagreeing with President 
McKinley’s policy, and after careful study con- 
cluded that our efforts there so far are not un- 
worthy of praise. Yet he has many interesting 
suggestions to offer. Of an interest quite apart 
from all these studies is an admirable collection, 
in two volumes, of addresses delivered before the 
New England Society of New York City, (Cen- 











New Englana ‘UTY- $5. net), edited by Mr. Cr- 
Society PHAS BRAINERD, and Miss JEVELINE 
— WARNER BRAINERD. The book-mak- 


ing is admirable, and the orations running from 
1820 to 1885, with only one or two unavoidable 
omissions, are distinctly worth preservation. The 
inevitable eulogy of the Pilgrims appears, of 
course, in all the addresses, but even the contribu- 
tions of lesser men than Rurus CHOATE, DANIEL 
WEBSTER, MARK HOPKINS and WILLIAM CULLEN 
BryanT—all of whom are represented—discuss 
the national affairs of their respective periods so 
spiritedly that the addresses are not only mont 
ments to the glory of New England, but import- 
ant notes on American political development. 
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RECENT FICTION 

A fine, fresh story of vigorous fighting and 
pure, deep love, makes Mr. Stewart EpwarD 
The Blazea WHITE’s “ The Blazed Trail” (Mc- 
Trail Clure, Phillips. $1.50) a very epic, 
alive with human passion and vibrant with the 
great mysterious voice of nature. Harry Thorpe, 
silent, masterful boy, becomes Thorpe, the lum- 
berman, boss of the Fighting Forty crew of 
lumberjacks, who wages a long fight against 
storm and flood and vicious enemies in the pine 
woods of Northern Michigan, until he finally 
wins not only success, but, more, a very lovable 
maiden. Concrete, vivid, written in a style that 
shows a marked improvement over “The 
Westerners,” ‘The Blazed Trail” is a rich 
and satisfying treatment of actual American life, 
full of promise for the writer’s future. Mr. 
HAMLIN GARLAND’S latest book, “The Captain 
of the Gray Horse Troop” (Harper. $1.50), 
on the other hand, is disappointing. 
In one aspect it is the love story of a 
stiff and rather Puritanic army officer 
and a Senator’s daughter who, though not with- 
out charm, at one time speaks of Millet as a 
“dead duck”; in another aspect it is a tract on 
the Indian question. In showing Captain Curtis’ 
efforts to protect his Indian wards against the 
cattlemen, it gives some good pictures of the 
Indians, but it possesses enough of the sermon ele- 
ment to stifle the freshness and force that Mr. 
Garland’s earlier work has taught us to expect 
of him. Mr. JostaH FLynT in “ The Little 
Brother” (Century. $1.50) also falls short of 





The Captain 
of the Gray 
Horse Troop 





his best. The “ little brother ’’ who becomes a 
The Little tramp is drawn with some skill, and 
Brother 


his novel experiences “on the road ” 
smack of actual history, but his sister’s life in a 
little Illinois village is very flat fiction.. Mr. 
Flynt might wisely confine his writing to the 
underworld he knows so thoroughly; there his 
work is always good. More Western life is 
shown in ‘ Red Saunders,” by Mr. Henry WaAL- 
LACE Puitiips (McClure, Phillips. $1.50), a 
collection of short stories, in three of 
which Red Saunders, cowboy, tells of 
dramatic passages in a checkered life. In the 
fourth, the writer tells how Red Saunders came 
home and revivified an Eastern village. The 
stories are not far above journalism,—they lack 
the dignity of Mr. Wister’s cowboy tales, for 
example; but they are fresh and convincing. 
Such books as these picture outdoor life with an 
atmosphere of health. A new novel of South 
The Story African life, by Mr. DoLF WyLLarRDE, 
sae “The Story of Eden” (John Lane. 
$1.50) describes a country as full of charm as 
our West, cursed with a society whose dearth of 
morals is its distinguishing feature-—a capably 
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written book, developing an intelligently-managed 
plot before a well-filled background, but lacking 
in moral elevation. It isa South African “ Tess,” 
without the purification of tragedy. The loves 
of Maxwell Heron and Joyce Faa, and Captain 
Tredennis and Marion of the Isle, however, in 
The Dark of Mr. S. R. Crockett’s “ The Dark of 
of the Moon the Moon” (Harper. $1.50), are 
pure and highly romantic, and the book, though 
hardly more than a series of adventures thrown 
together, takes the taste of “Eden” from one’s 
mouth. There is much Scotch dialect ; there is 
the heroine in doublet and hose, now demanded, 
apparently, by the canons of the historical 
romance; the point of view follows the whim of 
the author and not the logic of possibilities— 
altogether it is no work of art; but it is a pleas- 
ant, entertaining, careless tale of Scottish love 
and war and outlawry in the eighteenth century. 
“Captain Jinks, Hero ” (Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.50), by Mr. Ernest Crossy, is an amusing 
satire on our recent war history. It 
follows a puppet hero through West 
Point and the Spanish and Philippine Wars. It 
is not well done,—it required only six weeks to 
write it,—nor is it convincing ; but an occasional 
satirical shaft hits its mark. What Mr. Crosby 
has to say deserves a better, more dignified 
saying. Sherlock Holmes, resurrected, comes 
to the relief of jaded readers to elucidate in 
Mr. Conan Doyte’s “The Hound of the 
The Houna Baskervilles” (McClure, Phillips. 
of the _ $1.25) a new mystery. A man is 
ames killed—according to report by a 
gigantic phantom hound, whose baying is heard 
at night ona lonely moor. The scientific Holmes 
does not believe in the phantom, of course, and 
with the assistance of Dr. Watson proceeds to find 
the murderer. The reader at first enjoys de- 
licious thrills, later follows with interest details 
introduced simply to complicate the plot, and 
finally finishes the story with a mild satisfaction. 
It is a good story, but it begins so thrillingly 
that the end is in the nature of an anti-climax. 
This good translation from the French of 
MarRcEL PREvost by Miss ELLEN MARRIAGE 
(Crowell. $1.50.) is a study of the 
femininists, or those who labor for 
the advancement of woman, in England and 
France. A number of women unite for the pur- 
pose of obtaining industrial independence and to 
renounce marriage. The story tells how one is 
almost overcome by the arch enemy, love, but 
finally emerges triumphant in the support of the 
cause; she rejects her lover in the presence of 
an admiring chorus. It is possibly a realistic 
picture, but leaves the impression of overstrained 
sentiment and a very poor ideal which stops 
short of vigorous and wholesome living. 
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Mr. Hersert M. Hopkins’ novel, “ The Fighting 
Bishop ” (Bowen-Merrill. $1.50. ), deals with the 
The Fighting Rt. Rev. Patrick Ambrose’s domestic 
Bishop battles, and not with the ecclesiasti- 
cal conflicts in which he won his title of “the 
fighting bishop of Toledo.” Seven self-willed 
sons prove even harder to coerce than a recalci- 
trant diocese, and the bishop’s effort to rule well 
his own house results in failure. The figure of 
the passionate, tyrannous but warm-hearted, old 
churchman is sympathetically drawn, and Mr. 
Hopkins has managed to impart a distinct indi- 
viduality to each of the sons, while emphasizing 
certain traits which they have in common. 
In keeping with a recent commendable impulse 
to exploit the South in fiction, we have three 
Southern novels, all of more or less merit. Mr. 
GEORGE Cary EGGLEston’s latest story (Lothrop. 
$1.50.) presents a pretty picture of Virginia just 
before the war. The three leading 
figures are a_ superlatively perfect 
hero, a very charming and human heroine and a 
self-sacrificing friend. The story tells the simple 
development of a love with considerable delicacy 
and charm. The occasional lapses of taste do 
not greatly mar the story. Mrs. Lucy CLEa- 
vER McELrRoy’s romance of pioneer life in “old 
The Silent Kaintuckee” (Crowell. $1.50.) is 
Pioneer made up of a lover’s adventures in 
rescuing the heroine from her captivity with the 
Indians. It is filled with wild and grim adven- 
ture, but lacks the touch of reality and of art. 
Daniel Boone, who is a leading character in the 
story, is by all odds the best creation of the 
book. Lastly Mrs Mary TappEN WRIGHT 
has written a novel (Scribner. $1.50.) which shows 
how alien still is the spirit of the 
North from the spirit of the South, 
as well as the strife between black and white. But 
the author’s evident delight in tragedy dominates 
chapter after chapter. The men are for the 
most r ~t weak or wicked, the women unfor- 
tunate. aad all things work together for evil. It 
is a book all pessimists will enjoy. With an 
entirely different atmosphere “ The Beau’s Com- 
edy,” a collaboration by Miss BeuLAH Marte Dix 
and Miss CaRRIE Harper (Harper. 
$1.50.), is an exceedingly even and 
daintily written romance in which a London 
beau in the time of George I. becomes an en- 
forced laborer on a pioneer Puritan farm in Mas- 
sachusetts. The picture of London society is 
more convincing than that. of colonial Massachu- 
setts, but the story is interesting and is more 
than ordinarily well written. “ Naughty Nan” 
(Century. $1.50.) is a bit disappointing. JouNn 
LUTHER LONG can write a short story 
charmingly. He has shown his mas- 
tery in this form of story-telling in everything he 
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has done. “Naughty Nan” is a short story 
drawn out to the length of a novel. But no mat- 
ter how delightful and piquant the dialogue, four 
hundred pages of conversation, chiefly between 
two people in a New York drawing room and a 
hospital, become monotonous simply from the 
form into which the story is thrown. It is a 
pity, too, for Nan and Jock would otherwise be 
as delightful as any of Mr. Long’s creations. 
Miss EpirH ELMER Woon’s short stories (Holt. 
$1.50.), while conventional in subject 





Shoulder By dd ° . 

Strapsand and limited in scope, are often lighted 

Sunbonnets by an unusual gracefulness of style. 
And in “Policeman Flynn” (Century. 





$1.50.) Mr. Exxior FLower’s sketches of a 
Policeman Clever Irish policeman are a wealth of 
Flynn rare and subtle humor ‘somewhat 
reminiscent of Mr. Dooley. Policeman Flynn 
is a vividly realized character, as clear cut 
as any in recent American fiction. A very 
daring book is Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHER- 
Ton’s, “ The Conqueror ” (Macmillan. $1.50), a 
biography of Alexander Hamilton, in which 
“the unattractiveness of fact ” is ornamented with 
“the grace of fiction.” It does not actually over- 
The ride authentic history, but bare histori- 
Conqueror cal events are imaginatively expanded 
into apocryphal scenes of the fullest detail. Ham- 
ilton, moreover, walks such a demi-god that he 
seems the exaggerated hero of romance as often 
as the accurately proportioned subject of a biogra- 
phy. But he never quite seems either; and 
though Mrs. ATHERTON has produced a highly 
fascinating book, a pure romance or a picturesque 
biography—if written with the power exhibited 
here—would have been better than this somewhat 
teasing hybrid, capable and interesting as it is. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Into “ The College Student and His Problems ” 
(Macmillan. $1 net) Mr. James H. CanrFiELpD, 
Librarian of Columbia University, has com- 
pacted a mass of pithy advice to 
college students who wish to make 
the most of their college life. Such problems as 
the choice of a college, athletics, electives, and 
the choice of a life-work, problems that every 
student must face, are treated simply, right- 
mindedly and helpfully. And when after reading 
Mr. CaNFIELD’s book one turns to “ The Mind of 
a Child” (Longmans. $1 net), by Mr. En- 
NIS RICHMOND, the English writer on educa- 
tion, one imagines the educational “ faddists ” 
hiding their heads. Mr. RicHMonD says some 
excellent things, old in a way, but doubtless new 
to the “ faddists ” who study “the child ” instead 
of children; and like Mr. CANFIELD, he talks 
from the fulness of experience. He shows how 
fathers and mothers can do their parental 
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duty better than most of them do it now. 

Mr. F. P. Dunne’s latest Dooley book “ Mr. 
Dooley’s Opinions” (Russell. $1.50) falls off 
in no way from its predecessors, and even con- 
tains some conversations unsurpassed 
by anything the sage of “ Ar’rchey 
Road” has uttered. Mr. GrorcGe ADE, too. 
though of smaller calibre than Mr. DUNNE as a 
humorist has so pointedly derided certain comic 
types in the astonishing slang of “ Forty Modern 
Fables” (Russell. $1.50) that the sketches 
have power to amuse even those who do not like 
that sort of thing. Mr. Joun KenprIcK Bancs, 
on the other hand, makes rather labored fun in 
“Mr. Munchausen” (Noyes, Platt. $1.50). 
The well-known baron continues to prevaricate in 
Hades, too often merely tolerably, but on oc- 
casion with enough imagination to entertain. 

In “The Anthracite Coal Industry” (Mac- 
millan. $3.5onet), Dr. PETER RoBerTs studies the 
ine development of the Pennsylvania coal 
thracite Coal fields. The book gives a painstaking 
oe history of the industry, and then 
plunges into the Bist of the author’s matter—the 
labor situation. ‘The condition of the miners, 
the cause of strikes, and the working of the sys- 
tem of company stores, are set forth so impartially 
and comprehensively that the book is a very 
appreciable contribution to labor literature. 

Dr. Henry Otis Dwicut deals capably with 
the Turkish problem, for he lived for thirty years in 
Constanti- Constantinople, and acted as _ cor- 
nople respondent in the Russo-Turkish War. 
In “Constantinople” (Revell. $1.25 net) he 
discusses entertainingly the life of the Turkish 
people, the Oriental home, the marriage institu- 
tion, and the influence of missionaries. 

Mr. THEODORE Low DEVINNE has compiled in 
“Correct Composition” (Century. $2 net) a 
valuable handbook of information for 
proofreaders, printers and writers. 
It is a technical treatise on the printer’s art, brief 
and lucid. 

Mrs. AMELIA GERE Mason’s book (Cen- 
tury. $1.80 net) is a complete review of 
Woman inthe the intellectual life of women from 
Golden Ages Sappho down to the present time. 
The first half is devoted to the women of ancient 
Greece and Rome ; the second half to the learned 
women of the Renaissance in all countries ; and it 
is completed by a chapter on women’s clubs of 
the present day. The book is sympathetic and 
broad-minded, rich in information and anecdote, 
attractively printed and bound. 

Mr. HaMILton Wricut Mapir’s story of “ John 
AChila of | Foster” (Dodd, Mead. $1.50) is a 
ne pleasant tribute to the man who loafs 
and invites his soul. It is written with all the 
gtace and purpose of the writer’s many essays. 
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Mr. A. H. Matan adds to his earlier volumes 
this richly furnished collection of accounts of 


Other famous Scotch and English manors. 
Famous’ Though the descriptions and_his- 


Great Britain tories are written by various titled 
personages, the value of the book lies in 
what the editor and the publishers, rather 
than the writers, have done. The two hundred 
photographic illustrations are excellent, and the 
setting they have been given by the book-maker’s 
art is in thorough keeping with the luxurious sug- 
gestion of the castles and palaces pictured (Put- 
nam. $6.50 net). 

Mr. Huco Hirsu gives a lucid compilation 
Tabulated Di- of the varying grounds for divorce 
est of thes in the different States and Territor- 
oftheU.S. ies, (Funk andWagnalls. $1.50 net.) 

Mrs. FLORENCE HuLL WINTERBURN’S little 
book contains many helpful suggestions. The 
TheChildren’s Chapters entitled ‘“ Nutriment and 
Health Growth ” and “ The Relation of Grace 
to Health ” are especially worthy of note. They 
recognize the influence of mental environment 
upon the child both mentally and physically, and 
are full of good sense and insight. (Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.25.) 

One of the most detailed and elaborate books 
yet written on physical training is this volume 
(Dutton. $2.50) by Dr. F. A. Scumipr and by 
The Training Mr. Eustace H. MILes, who trans- 
of the Body ates and edits Dr. Schmidt’s contri- 
bution and adds valuable matter of his own. 
Mr. Miles, who has been the tennis champion of 
the world, gives sound advice based on a wide 
and varied experience in athletics, and Dr. 
Schmidt expounds hygienic principles clearly 
and exhaustively. The human body is analyzed 
part by part, capital illustrations are given freely, 
and despite Dr. Schmidt’s occasional Teutonic 
lapses into technicality, the volume is in the 
main a suggestive and valuable discussion of a 
subject too little regarded. One may gain health 
by following its directions. 

In “ Britain and the British Seas ” ( Appleton. 
$2 net), Mr. H. J. MACKINDER gives an ex- 
haustive geographical and geological description 
of the British Isles. With the aid of 
excellent maps and diagrams the 
book makes clear the structure of the 
islands both as land formations and as the 
dwelling places of men—treating every material 
phenomenon from the movement of tides to the 
distribution of population. 

In answer to a magazine article by Mark 
Twain, the Rev. Mapison C. PETERS has 
The Jew asa compiled “ The Jew as a Patriot ” 
Patriot (Baker & Taylor. $1). Mark Twain’s 
article “ Concerning Jews ” is reprinted in “ The 
Man from Hadleyburg and Other Stories and 
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Essays” (Harper. $1.75) ; it is a broad and in- 
Concerning teresting treatment of the attitude of 
Jews the Christian races toward the -Jews, 
closing with a foot-note admitting the readiness 
of Jews to go to war for their country. Mr. 
Peters elaborates this admission by giving an 
amazingly long list of Jews who have shown 
themselves patriots in Europe and’ America. 
Though the book is rather dull, it discloses an 
occasional novel fact, and on the whole, through 
its array of instances, sets up a presumption that 
the Jews are thoroughly patriotic. If the in- 
stances were authenticated, as no doubt they can 
be, Mr. Peters’ unscientific argument would be 
quite convincing. 

Under the rather imposing title, “ Letters on 
Life” (Dodd, Mead. $1.75 net), Ciauprius 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


CLEAR—Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll—has collected 
Letters on 2 number of gossipy essays on divers 
Life subjects from “The Sin of Over- 
Work” to “R. S. V. P.” Little lay sermons 
they are, written in an easy, conversational style, 
with touches of quiet humor, with apt anecdotes 
here and there, and with common sense through- 
out. Never strikingly original, Doctor Nicoll is 
always pleasantly suggestive. 

These reprinted magazine articles by Mr. 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD (Robertson. $1.50 
—— net ), chiefly devoted to descriptions 
Footprints of of California in the early days, pos- 
the Padres sess some of the charm that always 
clings about this Eldorado. The style is at 
times overwrought, but most of the essays are 
pleasantly entertaining. 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from booksellers in St. Louis, New 
York, Boston, Washington, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Philadelphia, St. Paul, 
Toronto, Cleveland, Rochester, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Buffalo and Pittsburg, and from li- 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. Audrey—Johnston. (Houghton. Mifflin.) 

. The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

The House With the Green Shutters—Douglas. 

(McClure, Phillips.) 

. The History of Sir Richard Calmady — Malet. 

(Dodd, Mead.) 

. Mrs. Wiggs of the 

(Century.) 

. The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

. The Man from Glengarry—Connor. (Revell.) 

. The Fifth String—Sousa. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. In the Fog—Davis. (Russell.) 

. The Valley of Decision—Wharton. (Scribner.) 

. Count Hannibal—Weyman. (Longmans.) 

. If I Were King—McCarthy. (Russell.) 

. The Methods of 

(Stokes.) 

. D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

. The Velvet Glove—Merriman. (Dodd, Mead.) 

. The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

. Kate Bonnet—Stockton. (Appleton.) 

19. The Colonials—French. (Doubleday, Page.) 

20. Circumstance—Mitchell. (Century.) 

21. Ulysses—Phillips. (Macmillan.) 

22. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

23. The Leopard’s Spots—Dixon. (Doubleday, Page.) 

24. Marietta—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

25. The Pines of Lory—Mitchell. (Life Pub. Co.) 

26. Wolfville Days—Lewis. (Stokes.) 

27 

28 

29 
fe) 


Cabbage Patch — Hegan. 
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. Kim—kipling. (Doubleday, Page.) 
. The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 


. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 


. Let Not Man Put Asunder—King. (Harper.) 


Lady Walderhurst — Burnett. 


brarians in Los Angeles, Chicago, Atlanta, Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, Hartford, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Detroit, Bridgeport and 
Springfield, combine into the following lists showing 
demands for books for the month ending April 1 : 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


. Audrey—Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

. The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. The Making of an American—Riis. (Macmillan.) 

The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

The Man from Glengarry—Connor. 

. D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lethrop.) 

. The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 

10. If I Were King—McCarthy. (Russell.) 

11. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

12. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

13. Blennerhassett—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

14. The Methods of Lady Walderhurst — Burnett. 
(Stokes.) 

15. Marietta—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

16. The History of Sir Richard Calmady—Malet. (Dodd, 
Mead.) 

17. The Life of R. L. Stevenson—Balfour. (Scribner.) 

18. Up from Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 

19. The Life of J. R. Lowell—Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) 

20. Lives of the Hunted—Seton-Thompson. (Scribner.) 

. The Valley of Decision—Wharton. (Scribner.) 

2. The Velvet Glove—Merriman. (Dodd, Mead.) 

3. The Benefactress—Anon. (Macmillan.) 

4. The House With the Green Shutters—Douglas. 
(McClure, Phillips.) 

25. In the Fog—Davis. (Russell.) 

26. The Helmet of Navarre— Runkle. 

27. Life Everlasting—Fiske. (Houghton, Mifilin.) 

28. The Riddle of the Universe—Haeckel. (Harper.) 

29 

30 


(Revell.) 
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(Century.) 


. Monsieur Beaucaire—-Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 


. The Making of a Marchioness—Bumett. (Stokes-) 
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AN AMERICAN EXHIBITION IN LONDON 


IFTY years agoa new and effective form of 
advertising was devised. The era of Inter- 
national Exhibitions was inaugurated—a 

fresh source of pleasure and instruction to millions 

was invented—buyers and sellers and goods were 
brought together under one roof, and the exchange 
of commodities greatly stimulated. The novel idea 
gave impulse to genius, and Sir Joseph Paxton 
planned a unique house of glass. In the spacious 
halls and corridors of this glittering fabric were 
displayed the products of the world. So domi- 
nant was England’s contribution, in quantity, in 
quality, in variety, that a complacent people ac- 
cepted this confirmation of statistics, and claimed 

a practical monopoly of manufacturing. England 

was first, and the rest nowhere—that was the les- 

son of the Exhibition of 1852. 

The Crystal Palace—re-erected in a beautiful 
park in a southern suburb of London—this year 
celebrates its Jubilee. The manner of that cele- 
bration is as striking, as charged with significance, 
as was the original exhibition. The industrial 
changes of half a century are crystallized in the 
sentence that announces that the forthcoming ex- 
hibition will consist exclusively of American prod- 
ucts. That such an exhibition, properly carried 
out, must attract great attention, there is no doubt. 
The faint hint of a daring challenge to compari- 
son will appeal to the public generally; and 
manufacturers will have a natural curiosity to in- 
spect the methods and products of actual or pos- 
sible rivals. It is known that the King eagerly 
desires that the Coronation shall be the most 
brilliant pageant of his lifetime, and that no effort 
in that direction shall be spared. It is believed 
that the number of foreign, colonial, and country 
visitors to London will exceed by many thousands 
the highest records of the past. This forecast is 
already partially confirmed by the reports of 
hotel keepers, estate agents, and those concerned 
with the letting of apartments and furnished 
houses. A fair proportion of this temporary addi- 
tion to London’s population will certainly visit the 
Crystal Palace. Hence the Exhibition will tell its 
story, not alone to the English people, but to our 
countrymen on their travels, and to thousands of 





visitors from the nations of the Continent. ‘The 
opportunity for reaching representative men from 
all parts of the world will indeed be unique. In 
ordinary years without special attractions in Lon- 
don or at the Palace, the wonderful structure and 
its beautiful grounds draw over two and a half 
million people. 

The inception of the Exhibition idea is due to 
Mr. Ernest Schenk, the very energetic Managing 
Director of the Crystal Palace Company ; but the 
vigorous and patriotic codperation of the Ameri- 
can Society in London has helped him. The so- 
ciety has entered into correspondence with 
United States and State officials, and its members 
as individuals have brought the project to the 
notice of their business correspondents at home ; 
and the result of their efforts, and of those of Mr. 
Alfred H. Post, the New York Commissioner, is 
that the success of the enterprise is assured. 

One of the cherished aims is to emphasize the 
international interdependence of interests. With 
this end in view, English companies which have 
been organized to manufacture and exploit 
American inventions are eligible for entry as ex- 
hibitors. In such a class is the Linotype Com- 
pany, the capital of which is entirely British. 
Though the machines are made in England, they 
are entirely the result of American ingenuity ; and 
the English company derived its right to manu- 
facture from the parent corporation of the United 
States. So also with the British Westinghouse 
Company, and with certain sorts of shoemaking 
machinery manufactured in this country under 
license from the United States. 


NOVELTIES FOR THE BRITISH PUBLIC 


MONG the novelties in display, will be 

the exhibit of the General Electric Com- 

pany of New York. That company has secured 
the whole of the court which in ordinary times is 
used at the Palace to display the arts of Ancient 
Rome; and so the sculptured Julius Cesar will 
give place to the dynamo, and immobile Brutus 
to the fast moving pictures of the biograph. For 


it is by this silent method that the Electric Com- 
pany proposes to display its machinery in motion. 
So far as London is concerned, this idea is novel. 
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The spectator may witness all the involuted 
movements of complicated machinery without 
noise, dirt, dust or danger. All the American 
typewriters represented in London have combined 
for the purpose of exhibiting ; but the agricultural 
machine makers prefer to be independent of one 
another, and make separate exhibits; as also do 
the houses dealing in American shoes, and those 
selling sewing machines and bicycles. It is not 
expected that any linen will be washed in public ; 
but if not, it is hard to see how the company that 
is going to exhibit an elaborate laundry plant, can 
make an adequate display of machinery in motion. 
Among the displays that will attract attention will 
be that of Huyler’s Candy Store, which has at- 
tained international reputation through the popu- 
larity of the “ Belle of New York.” A section will 
be devoted to food products of all kinds, another 
to textile fabrics, another to medicines and surgi- 
cal and dental appliances, and space is reserved 
for musical instruments and photographic and 
optical appliances. 

The exhibits and classes mentioned are not 
intended to exhaust the list by any means, and 
they are only selected that they may illustrate the 
comprehensive scheme which has been laid down. 
A successful effort has been made to prevent the 
exhibition from being a mere display of bottled 
and canned foods. Food products will naturally 
hold an important place, but there will be plenty 
of other things. 

The lighter side has not been neglected. The 
extensive and beautiful grounds provide ample 
room for the provision of outdoor amusements. 
The large lake is being cunningly manipulated by 
an old Coney Island man, who is arranging for 
novel and exhilarating water pleasures; and 
American motor cars will be employed to take 
people about the grounds. 

The English press has been very cordial 
towards the Exhibition, and has welcomed the 
project of seeing in a lump, what the “ American 
Invasion ” really means. It is already certain that 
the display will be entirely creditable, and may 
perhaps be imposing. It will satisfy the aims of 
its projectors if it shall turn out a comprehensive, 
electric, practical, display of American manufac- 
tured and other products. 


YANKEE INGENUITY SELLING GOODS 


T is undoubtedly true that a large proportion 
of goods which have been going abroad from 

the United States in growing quantities have 
found their market primarily because of excellence 
and the ingenuity with which they are made and 
improved from earlier models. American ships 


are carrying only eight per cent. of our goods 
abroad and there are few American commercial 
salesman abroad. Nor does the local manufac- 
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turer as yet know all the best methods for reach- 
ing the foreign market. The consuls have done 
what they could, and the exporters also, but the 
superior quality of the product and the Yankee 
inventiveness back of it, are the reasons for our 
advances. 

It has been this, for example, which has brought 
to this country large orders for machinery tools 
to go to the great British arsenal at Woolwich, 
England, where the big guns are made for the 
British army and navy. These orders included 
screw-machinery for making screws used in guns, 
gas-furnaces for annealing, hardening and temper- 
ing steel, steel-cutting saws, rules, levels and vari- 
ous sorts of machine tools. The Government 
small arms factory at Birmingham also has in use 
various American labor-saving devices and tools, 
American gas-furnaces are also used for annealing 
coin blanks in the Royal mint in London and in 
the Royal Dutch mint. An order for assaying 
apparatus for the English mint has recently been 
alloted an American concern. An American 
pneumatic plant for riveting and drilling is to be 
laid down in the English Admiralty dockyards at 
Portsmouth. Other machine tools of various 
kinds are on trial in the dockyard. American 
pneumatic tools are already put to various uses 
in many localities, and Chief Constructor 
Schwartz of the Imperial Navy is understood to 
have made a report to his Government recom- 
mending liberal extension of compressed air 
equipments. A big English plant has recently 
been outfitted with a single order of American 
machine tools aggregating in value over $400,000. 
American pneumatic tools are used in increasing 
quantities in the Japanese Government dock- 
yards and railway shops. 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR 


N common with many other things, elevators 
have been brought to a higher perfection 

in this country than anywhere else. American 
elevators are to be found in every part of the 
civilized world where there are buildings tall 
enough to require them. Quite recently con- 
siderable shipments have been made to Great 
Britain and Germany, and fairly large orders 
have been placed in Belgium, Spain, Hungary 
and South America. One of the recent con- 
tracts placed here called for the insiallation of 
electric elevators in Buckingham Palace, London. 
The order provides for one elevator for the 
Royal Privy Purse Department, one baggage 
“ lift,” and one dinner elevator to connect with 
the state dining hall. The American elevators 
will take the place of the old hand power “lifts” 
installed in the Royal Palace during the late 
Queen’s reign. An electric dinner waiter ap- 
paratus has also been ordered for the Royal 
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residence at Windsor, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall’s London residence, Clarence House, 
is equipped with an American “luggage lift.” 
The principal hotels and office buildings of Con- 
tinental Europe have American elevators for the 
convenience of their patrons and tenants. They 
are not operated, however, at the same high 
speed at which they are run in this country. 


A MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN TRADE 


STEEL works at Cleveland, England, one of 
A the largest rail producers in Great Britain, is 
shortly to be equipped with an extensive Ameri- 
can electric-power plant. It will be one of the 
most extensive plants of its kind in the United 
Kingdom. This will make the second steel 
works in Europe to be entirely equipped with 
American electrical machinery. A_ big steel 
plant at Antwerp, one of the most extensive in 
Continental Europe, was the first. The latter 
plant has also a complete American electric 
light works. 

Not content with reaching through the regular 
channels of world trade, American manufacturers, 
inspired by ancient example, are blazing new 
commercial trails. There is now a _ regular 
quarterly sailing of ships carrying nothing but 
American manufactures to Sierra Leone on the 
West Coast of Africa. The cargoes comprise 
everything, from yellow pine lumber to canned 
tomatoes. Another steamer sailing to the Dutch 
East Indies from New York carried a miscel- 
laneous cargo of manufactures and 3,000 tons of 
wrought iron piping. This portion of the cargo 
was discharged at Palembang, Sumatra, for use 
in the oil fields there. A large American house, 
which has in the past had extensive trading re- 
lations with the Australian colonies, is establish- 
ing branch houses in the East at Constantinople, 
Salonica, Smyrna, Alexandria, Odessa and 
Beirut, and purposes selling cotton goods, fur- 
niture, hardware, clocks, watches, leather, rubber 
shoes, harvesting machinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, jewelry, perfumery, fine stationery, lard, 
tallow and other articles. Inquiries have already 
been received for windmills, kalsomine material, 
air rifles and blotting paper. 

An automobile factory in Toledo, Ohio, re 
cently received an order for three high-power 
steam automobiles to be shipped to Cape Town, 
South Africa, for the use of British army officers. 
In view of the recent origin of the automobile 
industry in this country, this exportation is of 
remarkable significance. 

Recently the contractors having in charge the 
work of cutting the wonderful Simplon tunnel 
under the Alps, between Switzerland and Italy, 
purchased in the United States two compound 
high-pressure compressors. ‘These machines will 
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be utilized for furnishing compressed air for the 
purpose of operating mine locomotives used in 
the tunnel work. One compressor will be in- 
stalled at Brig, on the Swiss side, while the other 
will be placed at Isalle, on Italian territory. This 
export is recorded because within striking dis- 
tance of where the machines are to be used 
most of the compressors used in Europe are 
manufactured. 


AMERICAN TRADE IN THE FAR EAST 


gee three or four years ago, with the 

exception of small shipments to American 
missionaries, consisting of groceries, books, scien- 
tific instruments, school furniture, etc., and 
amounting to some eighty tons a year, no Ameri- 
can goods came direct to the markets here. 
Singer sewing machines were bought in Ham- 
burg, and meats canned in Chicago brought from 
London, but dealing direct with American manu- 
facturers or exporters was considered out of the 
question. Many prejudices have been battered 
down since then, and now, in Syria and Palestine, 
American agricultural implements, beer, canned 
provisions and groceries, leather, pumps, phono- 
graphs, rubber shoes, sewing machines, windmills 
and wire nails have a pretty firm foothold, while 
promising experiments are being pursued in coal, 
cotton fabrics, farm machinery, flour, furniture, 
irrigation contrivances, iron and steel, lamps, 
lumber, paints, paper, patent medicines, shoes 
and watches. American mechanics’ tools and 
small hardware may be said to have passed the 
experimental stage and our trade with Syria in 
these articles is fairly well established. 

Special difficulties have been encountered in 
the American demand for cash in advance, but 
the question of terms of payment is becoming 
less formidable with the advent of American 
commercial travelers and direct and regular 
steamers which tend to build up closer relations 
and mutual confidence. Our trade with Syria is 
still of small importance, if one simply looks at 
the present amount of business transacted ; the 
future, however, holds out promises for this 
country which is as yet undeveloped and unex- 
ploited and for our commerce with it. 


AN AMERICAN COLLEGE AT BEIRUT 


T the American College in Beirut was started 

two years ago a School of Commerce, the 

only one of its kind in Turkey-in-Asia, and it prom- 
ises to play an important part in the economics of 
the Levant. The College has more than 6co 
students, hailing from Egypt, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Persia and Syria, including Palestine, and the 
commercial students who will graduate next year, 
after a three-year course, as Bachelors of Com- 
merce, may be depended upon to exert much in- 
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fluence on their return to their respective homes, 
stimulating enterprise, introducing modern tools 
and machines, opening up new markets. While 
showing how the natural resources of these re- 
gions may be developed and utilized to better 
advantage, they will endeavor to lift business up 
to Occidental standards of morality. In connec- 
tion with this school of commerce it is proposed 
to open up in the near future an International 
Commercial Museum. The College is perhaps 
the largest American institution of learning in the 
world outside of the United States. Besides 
Arabic, Turkish, French and German instructors 
it has sixteen American professors and _ tutors, 
fourteen of whom are graduates of American col- 
leges. Its campus has an area of thirty-five acres 
and comprises thirteen buildings; nearly half 
a million dollars are invested in this enterprise. 
The foreign trade of the Levant amounts to 
about $375,000,000 of which $205,000,000 repre- 
sent imports. 


DETAILS OF OUR TRADE WITH SYRIA 


OOKING at things from an American com- 
mercial point of view, it seems that by 
buying the Syrian raw silk, of which about $5,000,- 
ooo worth is exported each year to France, and 
which in all essential particulars resembles the 
Italian silk, of which product the United States 
buys more than $10,000,000 annually, we should 
get into very intimate relations with this country 
which in return would heartily welcome our man- 
ufactures. We buy now nearly all the wool, lic- 
orice root and bitumen which Syria produces, be- 
sides rugs and other Oriental goods, but silk is 
to Syria what wheat is to our Northwest, what 
cotton is to the South. Perhaps none of our 
manufactures will find a more inviting field in 
Syria than agricultural and irrigation machinery. 
In this line a little start has been accomplished, 
but mostly by way of experiment. However, 
the demand in Western Asia for such machinery 
is likely soon to become general and leap into 
importance as the antiquated tools and methods 
of 2000 years ago, still in vogue here, seem about 
to be replaced by a new order of things. The 
completion of the Bagdad Railway will close the 
chapter of desolation and exclusiveness in Tur- 
key-in-Asia. With it will dawn a new era for the 
Empires of the Old Testament. 

Orders have been sent to the United States 
since New Year’s for a steam threshing outfit and 
twenty harvesting machines. Also for a hydrau- 
lic ram and a petroleum engine. Some sixty oil 
engines of German and English manufacture 
have been sold in Palestine during the last year 
or two, and some American self-binders bought 
in Hamburg have entered this country via Haifa. 
But, generally speaking, the orders mentioned 
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are pioneers and advance agents of Western civ. 
ilization, proclaiming the approaching industrial 
redemption of these ancient lands which are but 
shadows of their. former selves. The plains of 
Jezreel, Hauran and Bekaa especially present 
suitable opportunities for the employment of both 
farm and irrigation machinery. Enterprising 
agents for American manufactures of this kind, 
when in Europe, should be ordered here to can- 
vass the field and form connections, help to make 
experiments with the machines a success and 
teach the natives how to run and repair them, 


THE CONDITION OF JAPANESE LABOR 


R more than two years political economists 

have been concerned to find the cause of 
the business depression prevailing in Japan, and 
various diagnoses of her case have been made by 
Japanese statesmen and by foreign merchants 
doing business in her ports. The dullness, which 
has been a noticeable feature in trade circles, has 
been ascribed to the disparity between exports 
and imports, to want of capital, to lack of faith in 
the business integrity of native dealers, to the law 
prohibiting alien ownership of land, to the natural 
reaction after a period of extraordinary activity, 
and to various combinations of these causes with 
each other and others more remote, but one con- 
tributory cause of great importance has been quite 
generally overlooked. The weight which is hold- 
ing Japan down, hindering her attempts to ex- 
pand her commerce, preventing her from taking 
the place she covets among the foremost ranks of 
civilized nations, is her cheap labor. 

The Japanese laborer does not receive an aver- 
age of fifty ten, or twenty-five cents American 
gold, a day. A native of good education, well 
qualified to form an accurate estimate, said that 
from $6 to $8 per month would be about the 
average of the combined earnings of a man and 
wife. This exceedingly low price does not mean 
that the employers are enriching themselves by 
grinding down the toiling masses. The low prices 
are in part a survival of the different standards of 
value which ruled while Japan was isolated from 
the rest of the world, but labor is cheap mamly 
because its productive power is small. 

A foreigner going about the streets, visiting the 
workshops, the wharves and docks, or passing 
along the country roads, is continually impressed 
by the waste of human force. A pile is to be 
driven, and eight or twelve men are employed to 
lift a weight by means of a primitive pulley, and 
let it fall on the head of the pile. A ship is to be 
coaled, and a swarm of men, boys, women, and 
girls appear to carry the coal in baskets from the 
coal sheds to the ship’s hold. Men take the 
place of horses for drawing loads; the farme 
uses only the simplest implements, and does his 
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work with the greatest expenditure of labor for 
the ieast return. Everywhere one sees the same 
careless disregard for the conservation of human 
energy. Besides this misapplication of strength, 
the Japanese is not usually a hard worker; he 
dawdles, he stops to talk or to smoke, he wastes 
his time in studying over some unimportant de- 
tail, so that it frequently taxes four or five men to 
do the work which one American would easily 
finish. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 
HE difference in productive capacity is strik- 
ingly and yet fairly shown by a comparison 
of the exports of Japan and the United States. In 
1900, Japan, with a population of 41,089,940, ex- 
ported goods to the value of $107,035,100, an 
average of $2.60 to each inhabitant. The same 
year, the exports of the United States, with a 
population of 76,304,799, amounted to $1,478,- 
050,000, an average of $19.37 for each person, 
or more than seven times the average for Japan. 
This cannot be taken to mean that Japanese labor 
is only one-seventh as productive as American, 
for we have no means of ascertaining what propor- 
tion of the product of labor was retained at home, 
but the standard of living among the laboring 
classes, that is, among the majority of the people 
of the Island Empire, being necessarily very low, 
it is quite conservative to place the productive 
capacity of one American as equal to that of four 
Japanese. 

This indicates that nearly all the energy the 
people are now capable of putting forth is needed 
for mere existence, and very little can be utilized 
for making progress in industrial and commercial 
lines, or for education and culture. While the 
nation continues able to produce only so small an 
amount for export, and all, except a few of the 
higher classes, are too poor to buy more than the 
barest necessaries, commerce cannot increase, for- 
eign investors are unlikely to place their funds 
where so low a rate of production prevails, and 
progress along every line of development is hind- 
ered, 

SOME REASONS FOR A CONTRAST 


HE cause for this low productive capacity 
has its roots deep in the native tempera- 

ment, and the teachings and customs of genera- 
The people have not recovered from the 
effects of centuries of serfdom; no man hopes to 
raise himself much above the station in which he 
was born, nor does he feel the necessity of pro- 


| viding against the possibility of want in his old 


age, or of leaving a competency for his wife and 
children, Filial duty is strongly inculcated, and 
when the son has reached maturity, the father, 
although still in the prime of life, retires from 
business, to spend the remainder of his days in 
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leisure, while the son becomes the head and sup 
port of the household. If there are daughters 
but no son, a marriage will be arranged with a 
younger son of another family, with the provision 
that the bridegroom shall take the name of the 
bride’s family, of which he becomes the head and 
support. A childless couple usually adopt a 
little one, whom they care for in youth so they 
may have some one to care for them when they 
are old. Family pride and the custom of the 
country demand that the head of the house should 
supply the wants, not only of his parents, but of 
all members of the family, and thus almshouses 
and charity organizations are almost unknown 
here, for it seldom occurs that there is not some 
relative charged with the maintenance of the un- 
fortunate who is unable to provide for himself. 
Looked at from this point, the system or custom 
seems admirable, but there is another side. 

It often happens that a bright, careful, ener- 
getic young man finds himself burdened with the 
support of a large family, several of whom are 
perfectly capable of caring for themselves, but 
they will not exert themselves so long as they 
know he is in receipt of a good income. There is 
nothing to encourage or spur his efforts, since 
any addition to his income will be eagerly seized. 
The feeling which pervades all classes is thus one 
of easy-going complacence. This assurance and 
the entire lack of wearing anxiety and nervous 
strain no doubt engenders the happy good nature 
which is so marked a trait of the Japanese charac- 
ter, but it does not tend to the production of 
wealth, the inauguration of important enterprises, 
the growth of commerce, or the advancement of 
civilization. 

The enormous strides which the United States 
has made toward power and wealth and a con- 
trolling place in the world’s commerce have come, 
not so much from the exceptional opportunities 
offered by her fields, forests and mines, as from 
the nervous, resistless energy of her workers, and 
it is precisely the lack of this quality which is 
holding Japan back from the goal her leading 
statesmen have set for her. The productive power 
is increasing, and wages have advanced, have 
almost doubled in the last ten years, but they need 
to go much higher—high enough to necessitate 
the use of labor-saving machinery, high enough 
to open a market among the working people for 
some of the imports Japan will take in exchange 
for her exports, high enough to induce a standard 
of living which shall tend to the moral and intellect- 
ual uplifting of the laboring masses. 


SHIPPING ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


OR ten years at least trade conditions in San 
Francisco have been at a standstill, but at 
the close of the Spanish-American War there 
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came a change. Though there is recorded a tre- 
mendous increase in outbound tonnage destined 
for Oriental ports, the most significant develop- 
ment is the establishment of relations with the 
Southern American republics, the absence of 
which had long been a stigma on the enterprise 
of Californian merchants. The new situation 
came about through a rupture of the traffic 
agreement between the Pacific Mail Company 
and the Panama Railway. The former had 
secured a monopoly of the trade of the Western 
Coast north of the isthmus, and made no effort 
to compete for the Southern traffic which fed the 
railway. The Pacific Mail proceeded to invade 
its rival’s territory, and soon afterwards the 
Kosmos line extended its run to San Francisco. 
The Kosmos is a great German corporation, 
owning a fleet of twenty-five big steamships ply- 
ing between the principal ports of South America 
and Mexico in this hemisphere, and Italy and 
Hamburg. ‘The venture of this corporation was 
so productive that the “ Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company,” whose thirty-eight steamers control 
the bulk of the South American carrying trade, 
also extended its lines to San Francisco. Later, 
the “Compania Sud Americana de Vapores ” 
engaged in the competition with a service between 
the Golden Gate and Valparaiso, and a newly- 
organized British-American line has put on its 
steamers between San Francisco and Callao, 
Peru, stopping at the way ports. Including the 
Pacific Mail Company, there were now five lines of 
steamers in this coastwise business. The measure 
of success has been so great that the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company has ordered recently 
six twin-screw, eighteen-knot, 5000-ton passenger 
steamers, and the “ Compania Sud Americana ” 
is building a splendid passenger boat of similar 
dimensions. In years prior to 1901, San Fran- 
cisco’s exports to South America averaged less 
than one-half a million dollars per annum. Last 
year they increased to two million dollars. 


COMMERCE WITH HAWAII 


INCE annexation there has been a most satis- 
factory increase in the commerce with the 
Hawaiian Islands. Three steamer lines were 
enough to supply the needs of the service; now 
there are five lines. One new corporation enters 
the business with a fleet of six large steamers ; 
four of 8,500 tons and two of 12,000 tons. 
Though organized to carry Hawaiian sugar to 
New York via the Straits of Magellan, a recent 
traffic arrangement with the Panama Railroad 
limits their route to Honolulu, Panama and San 
Francisco. The Oceanic Steamship Company 


has added three 6000-ton steamers to its service 
between the United States and the Australian 
colonies, and has inaugurated a steamer line to 
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Tahiti. The Sterra, Sonoma and Ventura were 
built for the Oceanic Steamship Company at 
Cramps’ shipyard, are twin screwed, and are 
guaranteed to make seventeen knots per hour, 
Already. they have materially reduced the time 
between the terminals, Sydney and San Francisco, 
and in the carriage of mail can now make better 
time between Australia and England than via 
the Brindisi route. The Tahiti service was in- 
augurated in 1900 in consonance with an ar- 
rangement with the French Government, and it 
provides for a yearly subsidy of $30,000 for 
eleven round trips annually. Already the line 
has doubled our trade with the islands. 


THE DEMANDS OF THE ORIENT 


ORE important than these developments 
is the increase of traffic between the 
United States and the Orient. ‘The ships of the 
three companies plying between San Francisco, 
Yokohama and Hong Kong, have proved in. 
sufficient to carry the freight offered, and space 
has had to be contracted for eight months in ad- 
vance. ‘This has led the Pacific Mail to add 
two eighteen-knot steamships, the Korea and the 
Siberia, to its fleet. These giant vessels, 18,000 
tons register, have both ‘been launched, and 
before long will be on the Pacific. The Japanese 
line, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, whose steamers 
have been extraordinarily successful, has just 
placed an order in Japan for two steamers of 
similar capacity to the Sideria and Korea, so with 
these and the immense cargo carriers being built 
for J. J. Hill at New London, already described 
here, and the tramp steamers irregularly plying 
between Indian, Chinese and Pacific Coast ports, 
the Pacific carrying trade should be well served. 
Nor does the development stop here. The 
East China Railway Company is building at 
Trieste, Austria, four 5000-ton  sixteen-knot 
steamers, which will carry the Trans-Pacific mails 
between Vladivostok or Port Arthur and San 
Francisco. ‘Two of these vessels, the A/anchuri 
and the Mongolia, have been launched, and the 
service will soon be inaugurated. This corpora- 
tion, which is being operated by the Russian 
Government, controls a fleet of twenty-eight 
steamers, now trading in the Yellow Sea, and 
when the Trans-Siberian Railway is finished, this 
fleet will serve as an auxiliary for the collection 
and distribution of freight. 

With the Philippines trade has hardly yet 
begun. In addition to the transport service of 
the Government, the Pacific Mail has just in- 
augurated a monthly service between San Fran 
cisco and Manila. A new corporation, the 
Philippine Transportation and Construction Com- 
pany, is arranging for a regular monthly service 
in connection with a system of steam barges 
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plying between Manila and the islands of the 
archipelago. The Royal Packet Company of 
Java is about to put on one of its big steamers 
between Batavia and the West Coast of the 
United States, calling at Chinese and Japanese 
ports en route. 

Today San Francisco is the second shipping 
port in the United States. 


THE RAPID TELEPHOTOGRAPH 


EXT autumn the Imperial German postal 
administration will begin the permanent 
working of the telegraph line between Berlin and 
Cologne by means of the wonderful new system 
of Messrs. Anton Pollak and Joseph Virag, of 
Budapest. In all probability England and 
America, the two biggest telegraphic nations on 
earth, will be the next to follow suit. The Brit- 
ish General Post Office has a highly favorable 
opinion of the sensational invention, and the 
American experts were simply delighted with it 
when they had a chance of seeing it at work in 
Budapest, Berlin, Fiume and other places, as 
well as in the United States, where extended 
trial demonstrations were made by the two- 
named Hungarians on various lines between 
Chicago on the one hand and New York, Mil- 
waukee and Buffalo on the other. In America 
and Europe the tests to which the Pollak-Virag 
system was put, and all of which it stood splen- 
didly, resulted in the fairy-like speed of, accord- 
ing to the respective tensions and resistances, 
from 60,000 to 150,000 words per hour, or 70 to 
220 characters per second, although the inven- 
tion—officially called “rapid telegraph,’”’ whereas 
in reality it is a telephotograph or phototele- 
graph, no “knocking” at all being done in con- 
nection with it—was then far from its present 
perfection, which enables it to produce as many 
as 160,000 words per hour on a single wire if 
the voltage (tension) and resistance of the line 
be sufficient, and to obtain telegrams in ordinary 
handwriting instead of in a variation of the 
Morse alphabet. 

To arrive at all this, extraordinary ingenuity 
was required, more especially in the thinking out 
of certain technical details destined to substitute 
handwriting for the former signs and to combat 
the disturbing influences of various currents and 
Vibrations, Everything has been managed so 
excellently that the apparatus, though looking 
tather complicated, is a marvel of simplicity in 
construction and handling. The chief advantages 
aré an enormous speed on wires with very low volt- 
age currents, a permanent and clearly legible 
automatic record in usual handwriting, automatic 
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control of the receiver from the sending station, 
transmission from perforated paper and _ auto- 
matic receiving by photographing the movements 
of telephones’ diaphragms (membranes). 

In the preparation of the message the endless 
paper strip, which is seven millimetres broad, is 
perforated just as in the Wheatstone sys- 
tem.* Five rows of dots, dashes and ringlets 
represent the resultant writing, which, by the 
way, does not, as with the present system, 
appear in one long, endless line, but in as many 
lines as requisite under one another. Two elec- 
tric brushes—one positive, the other negative 
composed of fine wire, are mounted above a sort 
of flanged drum, or cylinder, and arranged to 
press the paper firmly against it. A single move- 
ment of the clerk’s sets the apparatus to work; 
everything else goes on automatically. The 
brushes send the currents into the receiver by 
way of the line. In the receiver there are two 
telephones, connected with an ingeniously ar- 
ranged little concave mirror, which is kept sus- 
pended by means of a small plate of soft iron, 
fixed to a permanent magnet. The vibrations of 
the telephone’s diaphragms, or membranes, com- 
municate a corresponding movement to the mirror, 
whose task it is to concentrate the rays of a small 
incandescent lamp upon part of an endless strip 
of sensitized paper, nine centimetres wide, and 
connected with a lens. The lamp is encircled by a 
cylindrical envelope, through a slit of which the 
luminous point reflected on the mirror (ée., the 
message) is transversely displaced on the sensi- 
tized band, moving from left to right. After being 
exposed to the light, the paper passes into the auto- 
matic developing apparatus in such a way as to pass 
successively, and in the proper order, the photo- 
graphic baths necessary to develop the marks. 
As soon as a telegram is ready to leave the appa- 
ratus in a finished state, the clerk at the receiving 
station, who keeps a constant watch on the trans- 
mitted signs through a small red window, presses 
against a pair of automatic scissors, which cut the 
telegrams off the strip, whereupon it drops out 
through a slit in the receiver. In spite of the 
fabulous rapidity of the process, the writing ob- 
tained is infallibly clear and legible, whereas too 
quick “knocking” on the Morse transmitter, as 
is well-known, is apt to produce illegible messages. 

Because the number of apparatus operators 
and the amount of wire required are infinitely 
smaller than in the systems in use at present, and 
because the repairs do not count for much, the cost 
of telegraphic manipulation on the Pollak-Virag 
system is considerably lower than in any other; con- 
sequently the tariffs may be lowered correspond- 





*Great firms, banks, daily papers, Government offices, authorities and other big customers of the Postal Telegraph 
might possess perforating machines of their own and hand in the perforated strips instead of written messages, thus 
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ingly, and thus trade and civilization furthered 
indirectly to a very great extent. There are many 
more advantages ; messages will not be mutilated ; 
they will not be belated ; they may be sent simul- 
taneously, inexpensively, and without further prep- 
arations, to any number of stations and directions ; 
they can be sent secretly by being handed in on 
perforated slips of paper, and delivered at their 
destination in an undeveloped state. 

A German expert declares its latest improve- 
ments, by which it has reached perfection, to be 
‘the most remarkable progress in telegraphy 
since the invention of Hughes’s synchronous 
printer,” and adds that Messrs. Pollak and Virag 
“are sure of foremost places in the history of 
telegraphy.” No doubt they are, and it is much 
to be regretted that one of them, Herr Virag, 
died a few months ago, without having enjoyed 
the fruits of his ingenious invention. 


SOME RESULTS OF FOOD EXPERIMENTS 


recently published memoir of the National 
Academy of Sciences, entitled “ An experi- 
mental inquiry regarding the nutritive value of 
alcohol,” by Profs. W. O. Atwater, and F. G. 
Benedict, and published at the Government Print- 
ing Office in Washington, gives a detailed report 
of experiments under Prof. Atwater’s direction 
for the last few years. 

The experiments were made with men, by use 
of the Atwater-Rosa respiration calorimeter, in 
the chemical laboratory of Wesleyan University. 
They were undertaken in behalf of the Committee 
of Fifty, for the Investigation of the Liquor 
Problem, Prof. Atwater being a member of the 
sub-committee on the physiological aspects, and 
together they form probably the most thorough 
investigation of the sort ever made. 

The general plan of the experiments consists in 
finding a diet of ordinary food materials, such as 
meat, potatoes, bread, milk, etc., sufficient more or 
less nearly to meet.the demands of the man’s body, 
when he is at rest or when he is engaged in muscular 
work. Arrangements are made by which all of 
the food and drink supplied to the body, and 
likewise all the excretory products given off from 
the body, are measured and analyzed and their 
potential or latent energy determined. Even the 
air before and after it is breathed is analyzed. The 
energy which is transformed by the body and 
given off in the forms of heat and external muscu- 
lar work is also measured. By striking the bal- 
ance of income and outgo of both matter and 
energy, it is possible to learn with great accuracy 
just how the body utilizes the different materials 
supplied it in food and drink. 

In some of the experiments a certain amount 
of sugar, starch and fat, which the body uses for 
fuel, was taken out, and an amount of alcohol 
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which contained the same or nearly the same 
quantity of potential energy was substituted. The 
amount actually used was two and one-half 
ounces of absolute alcohol a day, about as much 
as would be contained in three or four glasses of 
whiskey or a bottle of claret or Rhine wine. In 
the experiments in which the man did no muscu- 
lar work, the alcohol furnished about one-fifth of 
the total energy of the food, but in those with 
hard muscular work, more food was given, so that 
the alcohol supplied about one-seventh or one- 
eighth of the total energy. 

The results showed that : (1) extremely little of 
the alcohol was given off unconsumed in the 
breath and otherwise; the alcohol was oxidized 
(z. ¢., burned) in the body as completely as bread, 
meat and other ordinary foods. (2) In the oxi 4] 
dization, all of the potential energy of the alcohol 
burned was transformed into heat or heat and 
muscular energy; in other words, the body trans- 7 
formed the energy of the alcohol just as it did | 
that of sugar, starch or fat. (3) The alcohol did 
not materially increase the elimination of heat | 
from the body. (4) The alcohol served asa 4 
source of heat for keeping the body warm. (5) | 
The energy of the alcohol which made a part of © 
the ration for muscular work was used just © 
about as economically as the energy of the fats 
and carbohydrates which it replaced. (6) The ® 
alcohol protected body material from consump | 
tion as did the sugar, starch and fat. So far as ~ 


its store of fat is concerned, the body * held 7 


its own with the alcohol rations as with the Z 
corresponding rations made up wholly of or 
dinary food. 7 

The experiments have shown therefore, that | 
when the alcohol was used with other food mate” 
tials in the diet of healthy men, it has per” 
formed one of the two chief functions of food, : 
that is, it served the body as fuel. Alcohol con” 
tains no nitrogen, and hence cannot serve the ™ 
other chief use of food, namely, the building and 
repair of body tissue. 

The final conclusion in this purely scientific 
memoir insists that the usefulness or harmfulness | 
of alcohol as an article of diet, its influence upon 
the nervous system and its general effect upon 
health and welfare are not tested by these expert 
ments. 

In other places, Professor Atwater has been at | 
much pains to insist that neither these experi | 
ments nor the results of other observations not 
general experience warrant the conclusion that 
alcohol is to be recommended for general usé 
He considers that it is often extremely useful 
certain forms of disease and for aged people, but 
he adds “for people in health and especialy 
young people, it is -an excellent thing to I¢ 
alone.” 








